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: ‘COUNTESS CATHLEEN’ BY THE AVON 
30 By MARTIN GILKES 
—. three years ago I saw a private performance of Countess Cathleen by : 
3 students of the late Randle Ayrton’s Dramatic School at Stratford-on-Avon. : 
It was, to me at any rate, most illuminating. I had come down both to see the _ 
5 play and to speak to the school about it. It seemed to me a bold choice for 
students, all of them unmistakably English or else from the States and none as yet 
3 with any actual experience on the stage. I wondered how they would stand up 
to a thing so essentially Celtic in idiom and conception, a work moreover which 
i depends for half its effect upon overtones: a very different proposition from 
9 ordinary English plain-song. 
39 I tentatively said as much to Randle, walking under the trees that hide his 
0 little theatre from the house. 
é ‘It’s an experiment’, he said. ‘We don’t aim low. My students are in course of 
: being trained: so naturally we can’t expect the finished thing; the art that conceals 
5 art; but we can expect simple sincerity. That is why I chose Countess Cathleen. To 
my mind it is essentially simple. I’ve no patience with people who say Yeats is 
; artificial, elaborate, unnatural—whatever it is they do say. I say it is simple as 
kiss-me-hand——’ 
8 ‘But that’s what makes it so difficult,’ I said. 
“3 ‘Grant you!’ he retorted. ‘That’s the whole point of the experiment. I don’t 
03 flatter myself that I’ve got any budding Maire O’Neills; but I want to see if artless 
4 simplicity can succeed with simplicity. I think it will. That’s why I am not going 
5 to ask you to speak to them before the show. I don’t want their little heads 
muddled. At present they are all concentrating on beautiful speech which Denne 
Parker is hammering into them, and natural action and simple gesture. You shall 
tell °em why it’s a grand play, as I’ll take my oath it is, to-morrow when it’s all 
over.” 
So I spoke to the school on the next day after I had seen the performance. 
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I spoke to them first about Yeats himself, as a man—in the house he had in 
Broad Street at Oxford, and in Dublin and in Paris—and of his stature as a poet, 
I congratulated them on the way in which they had made simplicity succeed with 
simplicity. I don’t think they much liked this (I saw Randle chuckling in his 
corner). Then someone asked, “But is Countess Cathleen simple? Is it not essentially 
elaborate, worked over like a tapestry? What about lines like 


The years like great black oxen tread the world 
And I am broken by their passing feet? ’ 


Yes, I said, Yeats himself called it ‘a piece of tapestry elaborately wrought’. 
And you will remember George Moore’s description of his discovery of the Master 
beside the lake at Coole in the midst of a week-long meditation over one single 
line. That may be apocryphal, like a great deal else in Hail and Farewell; but 
accurate lying was one of Moore’s most remarkable gifts. It is what makes his 
innumerable reminiscences so valuable and so entertaining. 

I went on to say that Countess Cathleen dates from the nineties; and in those days . 
Yeats, as he repeatedly insisted, was a man of the nineties. He had an extra- 
ordinary power, which he kept all his life, of throwing himself heart and soul into 
successive movements of contemporary thought and feeling, so that though he 
was essentially a man of his own time, yet he moved with the times. ‘I was’, he 
says of himself as he was then, ‘in all things Pre-Raphaelite.’ One thinks perhaps 
of Innisfree and agrees. Nevertheless there was always from the very first something 
about his poetry that was a little different. It was too radical a difference to be 
accounted for, as certain hostile critics tried, merely by saying that the young 
Irishman would never learn to write English without a dash of Irish brogue. It 
was a difference not of accent only, but of form and content too. The truth is that 
he brought with him to England as a young man a mind already saturated and 
soaked in the folk-song of Ireland. Those were the free and vigorous rhythms that 
he ‘heard’—and heard for ever—‘in the heart’s core’, and behind the folk-song 
was all the rich mystery of his native Irish folk-lore. That is why, though he was 
intensely interested in the French Symbolist Movement of that day, he never 
became a Symbolist in the proper sense. He had his own set of symbols—— 

‘A fardel of stories,’ as he says in the Autobiographies, ‘and of personages, and of 
emotions, inseparable from their first expression, passed on from generation to 
generation. Because those imaginary people are created out of the deepest instinct 
of man, to be his measure and his norm, whatever I can imagine those mouths 
speaking may be the nearest I can go to truth.’ 

All emotions and all personages—anything, i in fact, that is ‘created out of the 
deepest instinct of man’ must be fundamentally simple: and it is this, the folk- 
element which derives from a far distant and remote past, that gives to Countess 
Cathleen at once its simplicity and its power. Paradoxically the story, in the actual 
form used by Yeats in the play, probably is not of any very great antiquity. ‘I 
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found it’, he acknowledges in his notes to the play, ‘in what professed to be a 
collection of Irish folklore in an Irish newspaper. I have since heard that it was 
translated from Les Matinées de Timothée Trimm a good many years ago and has 
been drifting about the Irish Press ever since. But’, he most justly adds, ‘I have 
no doubt of the essential antiquity of what seems to me the most impressive form 


' of one of the supreme parables of the world.’ 


What is the story? It is very simple. There is famine in the land (such as 
generations of Irish peasants have known in the past), and the Countess Cathleen 
can do nothing to relieve the miseries of her people. Her relief ships bearing grain 
are delayed upon the high seas, and meanwhile certain demons are offering money 
to the peasants if they will sell their souls and so seal them ultimately into Hell. 
What can she do? Only one thing: make the supreme sacrifice of herself that the 
souls of her people may be saved. She therefore makes a bargain with the demons. 


_ Her own soul is worth all the others put together. She sells it, and she dies full 


knowing what she has done. She has given all, her love, her life, her hope of 
salvation in the hereafter: But—and on this the play ends—the demons have 


' deceived themselves. They trusted to the Letter of the Law; but God Himself 


sees otherwise— 


The Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed. 


There is more in this little story than the adventures and emotions of a lady 
called Countess Cathleen. The story itself is no more than the stone that starts 
the ripple. We hear in it—as the action passes before our eyes, we cannot help 
hearing—all the past feudal history of the Irish nation. We hear too, unless the 
ear of imagination is fast stopped, echoes of the early struggle of Christianity with 
the forces of Paganism and of Mother Church with the human infirmity of her 
children. And beyond all these, for anyone who listens with a mind open to 
suggestion, there sound remoter echoes from a past even more ancient—all summed 
up in the adventures and emotions of a single set of characters, ‘emotions and 
personages passed on from generation to generation, created out of the deepest 
instinct of man’: and therefore it is only to be expected that they should have an 
appeal far beyond the particular incidents of the story. 

That is the mark of genuine folk-story, wherever one meets it; and of genuine 
myth as well (if there is any real distinction between the two). 

‘Oh but surely’, I was interrupted by a starry-eyed maiden with a gasp in her 
voice, ‘surely myth is older, more remote! It belongs to the dawn-world—— 

I neglected that red herring. At any rate, I said, they have this in common. 
They always have meaning beyond the surface meaning. They are the early (one 
hesitates to say the primitive) histories, man’s early attempts to explain himself, 
before he had arrived at a stage when he could say ‘Of the making of books there 
is no end’. They belong to times when brevity was not only a virtue, it was a 
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necessity. Therefore the history of many successive generations, events, and ex- 
periences that covered a whole century or centuries, were summed up in the life 
and adventures of a single family or a single group of persons. 

And is not that, I continued, a far far better way of presenting the past than the 
laborious collection of facts and figures which is history as we conceive it to-day? 
For instance, the simple story of Cain and Abel—how could one sum up better the 
age-old perpetual struggle between the settlers in the Mesopotamian valley and 
the marauding tribes of the neighbouring desert? Cain the man of violence, the 
rough rude envious nomad, and Abel the rich sleek small-holder, who had so 
studiously irrigated his land into prosperity that it had become well worth a visit 
from brother Bedouin? Or that almost bedtime story of Jason and his Argonauts— 
was there ever a Jason? or were there hundreds of hopeful pioneers who set out 
in their argosies for the eastern corner of the Black Sea? Who cares? For here is 
the whole history of the first known Gold Rush, the earliest Klondyke, with a side- 
reflection on the difficulties some of the old-timers experienced who were rash 
enough to bring home wives from Colchis under Caucasus. Man’s early attempts 
to explain himself, I repeated: and I referred with delicacy to the story of Oedipus, 
which, even if one does not follow the psychoanalysts into the deeps of the uncon- 
scious, remains one of the world’s most tremendous inventions. 

I was interrupted again, this time by the young woman who had played the 
second demon: very suitably, I thought. ‘And what’, she demanded frowning 
over her spectacles, ‘has that sex-drama to do with Countess Cathleen?’ 

Let us for the moment, I answered her, refrain from delving into the passions 
and precocities of our infantile fantasy. I meant only to illustrate the general 
nature of folk-story. I meant you only to notice in each of my examples the same 
three things, the component elements, as it were, of the chemical compound: and 
the compound, whether sex-drama or travelogue or plain fairy-story, remains in 
essentials always the same. 

There is the story itself: invariably of the first class. Otherwise it could never 
have survived, ‘passed on from generation to generation’; for Time is inexorable, 
a hanging Judge. And there is the wider application, outside the individual or 
the family circle, so that the adventures of John Doe become not his alone, but the 
history of a tribe, a race, a nation, sometimes even of a movement, spread over 
centuries, in the evolution of the human race. Finally, there is the deep layer, 
where the roots go down into the underworld of the mind, the dark and secret 
home of the ‘deepest instincts of man’, which neither change nor perish but remain 
the common heritage of every son of Adam. ‘I have been inescapably led’, said 
Dr. Jung, ‘to postulate a collective unconscious’: and he defines it as ‘a collection 
of imprints of psychologic material gathered during the evolution of man’. 
Whether that definition goes far enough does not matter here; the point is that 
folk-story, rooted in the very stuff of which humanity is made, speaks with the 
voice of Everyman—to Everyman. 
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All this, I said looking round the circle of young faces, some blank, some almost 
comprehending, all this you notice in Countess Cathleen. There is the admirable 
story, but there is the something more. Every character, from the Countess herself 
to the humblest peasant in the crowd, is somehow greater than itself—exactly as 
when a little boy borrows his father’s dressing-gown and struts up and down the 
nursery with the folds of it billowing out behind him: or as in the ancient ritual 
of the Scapegoat a small and solitary figure wandered forth into the wilderness 
having round its head an invisible cloud, the burden of the sins of a whole people: 
So, while the action passes, the stage is haunted by innumerable ghosts. . 

Had Yeats died earlier than he did, at any time before 1910 which was the date 
of publication of The Green Helmet, he would still have had his place among the 
poets. He would be remembered as a weaver of tapestries (his own phrase), 
an elaborate and meticulous craftsman obsessed with the creation of Beauty. 
Of that period, I think, Countess Cathleen is the supreme achievement. It is 
the most considerable and the most successful of all his plays. ‘Because those 
imaginary people are created out of the deepest instinct of man’, he had said, 
‘whatever I can imagine those mouths speaking may be the nearest I can go to 
truth’: and by that road one might well believe that he had come as near to the 
heart of things as he would ever reach. But times change. By the turn of the 
century the somewhat tired and spent Romanticism of the nineties began to wear 
alittle thin. There arose a new movement in poetry, seeking both in language and 
in method of approach to come nearer to the hard realities of everyday life. “The 
place of poetry is in the market-place, not in the clouds’, was the new cry: and 
Yeats, with his extraordinary sensitiveness to what was new and vital in the 
thought of his own day, changed with the times. ‘I found that without knowing 
it’, he said in Discoveries, ‘I had come to care for nothing but impersonal beauty. 
As I imagined the visions outside myself, my imagination became full of nothing 
but decorative landscape and still life.’ 

_He was a man big enough and courageous enough to change. Take that volume, 
The Green Helmet, and see how different it is from anything that had gone before. 
He abandoned deliberate Beautification: he opened his eyes to the disillusion of 
the twentieth century and the war and the post-war years. In fact, he came down 
into the market-place, where instead of appearing like Plato’s philosopher, a figure 
of fun in the midst of the hurly-burly, he retained the respect even of the vanguard 
of the New Movement who specialized in derision of their elders. It was a sea- 
change, veritably into something rich and strange. He became the austere 
autumnal poet of The Wild Swans at Coole and The Tower, vastly superior in stature 
to the man of the nineties, Pre-Raphaelite in all things. 

But, I concluded, you must not mistake Countess Cathleen for a piece of mere 
decoration and still life. It is a fine and moving play, the high-water mark of the 
master’s earlier manner. I congratulated them again on their performance. 

And indeed they had deserved it. If Yeats had not been abroad at the time and 
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in poor health, I am certain I could have persuaded him to come to Stratford: 
and had he come, I am equally certain he must have been both moved and pleased. 
There was of course no trace of the soft Irish brogue that should lie like a fine 
lacquer over every spoken word. Rightly no attempt was made at that, since 
nothing is more hideous than unsuccessful imitations of an alien accent, unevenly 
achieved by different members of a company. They spoke plain English, but they 
spoke so that every word could be plainly heard. Nor was there any suspicion of 
that sing-song, that ‘half-chant in the voice’ which Yeats himself so surprisingly 
insisted was the only tone in which poetry should be spoken. And never could one 
have imagined oneself across the water in the Abbey Theatre. Nevertheless there 
was sincerity and, as Randle had said, an artless simplicity. The art of a really 
skilful producer lies in tempering the wind to every lamb. He asked of no one 
anything that was not in his or her capacity to perform. Consequently one 
scarcely noticed either individual performers or the acting. It was the play itself 
that spoke: and I was astonished to find how much of the simple story, and of 
its implications and the deep and mysterious overtones, came through. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


— publication of the Prime Minister’s speeches under the title Into Battle is 
reminder that Mr. Churchill is a prodigy. So accustomed are we to leaning 
on him as our military, naval, aerial, moral, political, and national support that we 
perhaps take it too much for granted that whenever he opens his lips he sets a 
standard of oratory not only unequalled to-day but which none of his predecessors 
who were our leaders of practical affairs has rivalled. Pitt defied Napoleon, and 
Cromwell his King, but neither was an orator of Mr. Churchill’s sustained, 
astonishing, and incandescent brilliance.. Not only do the words of Mr. Churchill, 
like Mark Antony’s, ‘rob the Hybla bees’, but who doubts that ‘the posture of his 
blows’ will save the world? 


* * 


‘Real humour of high quality is so comparatively rare, even in English literature, 
that lovers of England Their England may be excused if they hope for a completely 
worthy successor to that humorous masterpiece.’ So we noted in 1996 in vol. i, 
number 1 of English apropos of an increasingly serious tendency in the books of 
A. G. Macdonell. Now we must reconcile ourselves to knowing that that successor 
will never be written, at any rate by his hand. Norcan the Association be addressed 
again by A. G. M., as we were recently at an afternoon meeting. Macdonell’s 
sudden and premature death, following soon after the even more premature death 
of Graham Laidler, Pont of Punch, removes two laughter-makers from England at an 
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hour when genuine laughter-making is more than ever a boon and a blessing, a 
source of strength and of perspective. If our enemies could laugh at themselves as 
Archie Macdonell and Pont taught us to laugh at England our England, would 
there ever have been this war, or the last ? 


* * * 


It is not clear why almost all competent critics took exception to Mr. Charles 
Chaplin’s final oration in The Great Dictator. The film, and Mr. Chaplin’s superb 
part—or parts—in it, they argued, spoke for themselves without the underlining 
and propaganda of the last speech, which they found aesthetically otiose and 
emotionally an anti-climax. Against this view it may be urged that the speech 
most certainly has its aesthetic place in the story: its fiery eloquence in the cause 
of freedom and charity must come as a considerable surprise to the serried ranks 
of Tomania’s subjects accustomed to hear a Dictator’s totalitarian harangue, while 
emotionally it sends the cinema audience away with two surprises, one that 
Mr. Chaplin, who has hitherto refused to speak on the film, has developed a voice 
second to none for oratory, and two that Charlie is still not only an inimitable 
clown of genius, but has been turned by the War’s tragedy into a prophet. 


* * * * 


The Journal of Education in its February issue comments in a placatory vein on 
the remarks we made in our last number in the course of the exchange of views 
which English and The Journal have conducted over some length of time on the 
subject of English set books and examinations. The only remaining point to 
which The Journal takes exception is our disinclination to co-operate in seeking a 
remedy for present dissatisfaction ‘unless our ally agrees not to seek to abolish set 
books until something better and workable to take their place has been found’. We 
do not think this proviso need stand between us, for if nothing better can be found, 
clearly neither The Journal nor anyone else can expect a change, while if any better 
alternative can be devised, we shall welcome it. Our advocacy has only been 
directed throughout the discussion against the peril of pulling down the house and 
providing nothing habitable in its place. We have never maintained that the 
house is perfect. 

May we express appreciation of the service which The Journal has done, irre- 
spective of our differing views, in giving publicity to this subject, which is of first- 
rate importance to English teachers and their teaching ? G. B. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE POETRY OF 
DESPAIR 


By HERBERT PALMER 


a about the year 1928, ten years after the Armistice, we were over- 
whelmingly aware of what seemed a new note in English poetry—a note of 
intense despair. Actually, of course, it was not a new note, but five to seven years _ 
after the publication of Eliot’s Waste Land (in the first series of his Collected Poems the 

date is marked as 1922) the whole of English poetry seemed to move towards the 
morass of national hopelessness and defeatism, to say nothing of irreligion and 
personal gloom and disgust. After 1930 (owing largely to the influence of Eliot) it 
went so far that customary lyrical speech was deemed incapable of conveying any 
true perception of the horror of human life, and so the new poetry was tortuous 
and obscure, occasionally completely nonsensical, and, at its worst, downright 
barbarous in its diction and rhythms and use of punctuation. But such notes of 
cacophony and throttling pessimism are not natural to English poetry, if indeed 
they are natural to any poetry. Keats in a sonnet beginning “The Poetry of Earth 
is never dead’ seems to identify the Muse’s outpourings largely with joy, hope, 
music, ecstasy, beauty. But according to the New Verse every inclination of joy 
and hope was a sign of lyrical weakness, for the incredible reason that it was 
insincere and did not suit the times, since it ought to be evident to any imaginative 
person that all Europe owing to the Great War of 1914-18 and the bad Peace of 
1919 was heading to ruin. The Poet was now a messenger of Awful Warning, 
which was really no bad factor of disintegration, only, unfortunately, his warnings 
were generally expressed in such odd phraseology and depressing and discordant 
rhythms that the man in the street (even the most sensitive) often did not know 
what on earth he was driving at. Perhaps, though, the development was quite 
normal, for if (taking a well-known opposite instance) you put no artist’s guiding 
bridle upon the emotion of Ecstasy, the expressed result is apt to evince itself as 
mere Rhapsody; and if you allow the same impulse to go still farther (for instance, 
put your complete trust in the subconscious) all sense and communication deterio- 
rate in a mad riot of sound and ragged emotionalism. In somewhat the same way, 
if you let the poetry of Despair (Ecstasy’s opposite) rush wildly ahead, it gradually 
exhausts itself, loses its passion, and turns not merely fantastical but ice-cold and 
unrhythmical. Finally it peters out in snorts and grunts and groans. Eliot’s 
poetry of The Waste Land and pages relative to it was the last perspiring canter of 
the sombre blood-horse; but his admirers and imitators little realized it, trying 
to make it continue in a straight progressive line—with the most art-destructive 
results. And this state of affairs, strange to say, had all been fully prophesied by 
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Edgar Allan Poe in a ballad-poem entitled The Haunted House, whose forty-eight 
lines give a condensed lyrical history of English poetry down to the present times, 
the following short quotation by no means the most unpleasant of his predictions: 
And travellers now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody. 


Henceforth, if the Poetry of Despair is to go on, the only way is to make it turn full 
circle and begin freshly all over again from its traditional starting-place. But how 
and when did it begin? 

I suppose we must look for its birthplace in personal and lyrical poetry rather 
than in such things as Milton’s Paradise Lost, the ancient Border Ballad, or any 
part of the Elizabethan Drama, for the simple reason that total despair has never 
been satisfactorily dramatized, permits of no light and shade, and is a private and 
personal emotion. The first poet of prominence, oddly enough, who furnishes us 
with genuine examples is Cowper, who was born in 1731. Now Cowper was a poet 
of joy and optimism and a Christian, but he was liable to strange fits of insanity, 
when. he lost complete control over himself, and during certain of those weeks of 
mental and spiritual anguish he wrote two or three sable-hued lyrics of great dis- 
tinction. For instance, there is the morbid Sapphics, in which every stanza is as 
hopeless as this: 

Man disavows and Deity disowns me, 

Hell might afford my miseries a shelter; 

Therefore Hell keeps her ever-hungry mouths all 
Bolted against me. 


But the best known of them is The Castaway, written towards the end of his life, a 
poem which ends on some of the most poignant lines in English verse: 

No voice divine the storm allay’d, 

No light propitious shone; 

When snatch’d from all effectual aid, 

We perish’d, each alone; 

But I beneath a rougher sea 

And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he. 


I suppose the next poet who occasionally strikes the note is Byron, his sombre 
asides reaching their greatest intensity not in any outwardly personal musings 
(though it is manifestly the personal thing in transmutation) but in his terrible 
and totally unrelieved poem Darkness, beginning: 


I had a dream, which was not all a dream, 

The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air. 
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After Byron we must notice the pastoral poet John Clare, who has left us at 
least one memorable lyric of intense earthly hopelessness, the Lines written in North- 
ampton County Asylum, in which he tells us: 


Iam! Yet what I am who cares, who knows? 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 
I am the self-consumer of my woes. 


Not less positive, and considerably more frequent, than Clare in his hopelessness 
was the American Edgar Allan Poe; but his chief poem in that vein, The Raven, 
with its haunting refrain of ‘Nevermore’, is so much a tour de force that one is apt to 
overlook it as a poem of despair. The Victorians (who were very much enamoured 
of that other American poet, Longfellow) chiefly admired it for its music, though 
one would have thought that its final stanza would have so depressed them that 
they would have included it less frequently in their anthologies and the repertoires 
of platform reciters: 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor; 

And my soul, from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 


From the purist’s standpoint To one in Paradise is sailiasicl finer, and interesting 
in connexion with this subject as it seems to contain the source of one of Eliot’s 
lines, ‘Why should the aged eagle stretch its wings?’ But at any rate here is the 
sombre Poe at his best—and in a stanza which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch omitted 
(but why?) when he included the lyric in The Oxford Book of English Verse: 


‘No more—no more—no more—’ 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder blasted tree 
Or the stricken eagle soar! 


After Poe the note seems stilled for a short time. It had scarcely reared its head 
as it was, and, wherever its intrusion, the note was not exactly due to irreligious 
materialism or the twilight of any gods. It is true that Matthew Arnold occasion- 
ally played on a very sombre instrument (read, for instance, Dover Beach), but he 
almost seemed to don the mantle of an Old Testament prophet, and the strain of 
deep religious feeling which runs through his verse hardly permits of his inclusion 
among the poets of Despair. The comparatively healthy-minded, if sometimes 
foolishly complacent and over-optimistic, Victorians would have little or none of 
it—at any rate not until the century was nearing its close. Their darling poet 
Tennyson was an optimist, and his few poems of melancholy brooding (though 
among his best) hardly merit the designation of ‘despair’. The keynotes of the 


the 
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Victorian age were faith, hope, and trust; the most optimistic poet of all, Robert. 
Browning, crystallizing the Victorian point of view in 
God’s in his Heaven,— 
All’s right with the world! 


Even Fitzgerald’s rendering of the Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyém can hardly be 
called a poem of despair in a modern sense of the word, though it doubtless helped 
to prepare the way for much of the gloomy lyricism that was to follow, and in any 
case it was very many years before it was approved and found a public. 

But some time after the middle of the great Queen’s reign the blackest palpita- 
tions of pessimism heaved themselves into a long poem of epic quality, though one, 
of course, which nearly everybody rejected—the second James Thomson’s City of 
Dreadful Night. It was very obviously written in an age to which it didn’t belong, 
and it is, perhaps, worth while remarking that the poet had a streak of insanity in 
his make-up (at any rate a perusal of his life seems to make that clear) and was a 
dipsomaniac. Not until the present century was this excessively sombre poem to 
be appreciated at its full, and, it should also be stated, at rather more than its full, 
for the poem is technically very uneven, and often prosy. Had it as a whole (it is 
strikingly good in patches) approached the quality of Paradise Lost, it is quite 
possible that the Victorians would have risen to it and accepted it as an interesting 
poem on Hell, a most curiously designed limbo prepared for the reception of 
damned sinners of the bitter, unbelieving kind; though such was entirely outside 
James Thomson’s intention, for he denied Immortality and was a self-declared 
atheist, and quite half his verse is saturated with black distrust of all the ruling 
powers of Earth and Sky. 

It was left to Swinburne, and then to his disciples, the luckless aesthetes of the 
Yellow Nineties (who were by no means atheist), to make the poetry of despair 
very pleasant to the ear—to touch it, like Poe, with the finger of enchantment— 
chief among them being Lionel Johnson and Ernest Dowson, particularly Ernest 
Dowson with such lines as: 


For, Lord, I was free of all Thy flowers, but I chose the world’s sad roses, 
And that is why my feet are torn and mine eyes are blind with sweat, 
But at Thy terrible judgement-seat, when this my tired life closes, 

I am ready to reap whereof I sowed, and pay my righteous debt. 


And more definitely beautiful: 


They are not long, the days of wine and roses; 
Out of a misty dream 

Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Within a dream. 


Bitterly hostile to the aesthetes of the Yellow Nineties was John Davidson, but he 
also made his contributions to the landscape of unlifting gloom, and he would 
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probably have gone much farther had he not in 1909 brought an end to every. 
thing by committing suicide: 
Farewell the hope that mocked, farewell despair 
That went before me still and made the pace. 
The earth is full of graves, and mine was there 
Before my life began, my resting place. 

Until shortly after the beginning of this century it seemed as if the Poetry of 
Despair had been largely due to Insanity, Egomania, Dipsomania, and a morbid 
brooding upon sensual pleasure as the chiefest of delights; but while Queen 
Victoria was still alive a poet had arisen who was to make it respectable and 
fashionable (his success, however, made possible by the tentative beginnings of the 
disreputable and unfashionable), for in 1896 an austere and completely sane 
Latinist, A. E. Housman, published a volume of exquisitely wrought verses called 
A Shropshire Lad, which, though taken little notice of during its first half-dozen 
years of circulation, was to run into edition after edition and bring to author and 
publisher a fair sum of money. Probably this was because its dark pessimism was 
made tolerable by polished classicism and attractive stoicism. Say, if you like, that 
stoicism implies courage, and that where courage enters there can be no complete 
despair, but the fact remains that if A Shropshire Lad is not an instance of the verse 
of despair it is next door to it, and a volume that the earlier Victorians would never 
have tolerated, though nothing in it goes quite so far as some later stanzas of the 
same poet: 

We for a certainty are not the first 

Have sat in taverns while the tempest hurled 
Their hopeful plans to emptiness, and cursed 

Whatever brute and blackguard made the world. 
It is in truth iniquity on high 

To cheat our sentenced souls of aught they crave, 
And mar the merriment as you and I 

Fare on our long fool’s-errand to the grave. 


After Housman came Thomas Hardy with Time’s Laughing Stocks, published in 
1909, a book which angered some and astonished nearly everybody, though they 
ought to have been more or less conversant with Hardy’s philosophy through his 
novels. Now the poetry of pessimism and despair seemed to have fully broken 
loose, but most of the pastoral ‘Georgians’ (whose career of prosperity extended 
from about 1912 to 1926), though frequently influenced by both Hardy and 
Housman, tried to keep pessimism out of their verse, and where they could not 
be optimistic took refuge in pleasant subterfuges and moon-laved resignations. 
It is true that the Georgian magician, Flecker, a poet who was lightly influ- 
enced by Swinburne, Wilde, and the aesthetes of the Yellow Nineties (who are 
often known as ‘the decadents’), called himself ‘the lean and swarthy poet of des- 
pair’, but he was no true Georgian, and was most certainly not a poet of despair, 
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unless we judge him by a tiny fraction of his work. There were darker shadows in 
the verse of Harold Monro and W. J. Turner, and these increased in intensity as 
they grew older; though, in the main, the poets (or, at any rate, the verse) which 
Sir Edward Marsh selected for his Georgian anthologies avoided all greys and 
blacks, at the same time avoiding the religious and ethical, which, of course, 
created a sort of blank space for the intrusion of blacks and greys—a few of them due 
to the French Symbolists, who after the Armistice provoked a good deal of esoteric 
interest, influencing also a number of genuine poets, among whom should be 
mentioned Edgell Rickword. _ 

Now the ground had been ploughed, the scene prepared; and as soon as the 
pastoral and ‘escapist’ ‘Georgians’ began to fall into disfavour, readers inquiringly 
looked round for a poet who might be voicing the peculiar symptoms of the Age, 
and discovered (or fancied they discovered) much of what they wanted in the 
bizarre verse of T. S. Eliot, particularly in his Waste Land—a poem which is as 
much a waste land in its methods and violation of rules as in what it seems to say. 
But its main peculiarity seems to have been missed, for it is even more of a night- 
mare than James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night, and is really the first creation 
in English Literature of true nightmare poetry, or, if you prefer it, of true dream 
poetry. A dream, unless one wakes suddenly, is rarely a single dream, but a suc- 
cession of dreams, disconnected, though seemingly united, kaleidoscoped or dove- 
tailed into one another, lucid and convincing to the sleeping mind, but blurred and 
absurd to the daylight mind, with many of the main incidents out of focus or up- 
side down. It is as if Eliot, after a long day of omnivorous reading, had gone to bed 
with a sort of vision in his head of the approaching disintegration of European 
culture and civilization—first by immorality and intellectual senility, and then 
by paganism and war, while at the same time he himself was full of personal des- 
pairs. Then he has dreamed, and upon waking, incompletely remembering his 
dream, he has sought to re-create it in such a way that where the daylight mind 
could not follow, it would be sufficiently realized by the subconscious mind. This 
he has done by devices largely understood by the French Symbolists and Sur- 
realists; while to make clear that it was the dream of a scholar and thinker and not 
of a plain man, he has introduced a number of quotations from various prominent 
poets of the past, and tags from foreign languages. Likely enough The Waste Land 
was originally published as a sort of grim joke, and its progress and success viewed 
by the author with intense surprise; but the fact remains that it has caused an 
indescribable whirlpool of muddle, into which poet and reviewer, critic and antho- 
logist have nearly all sailed their boats or plunged head first. 

And yet it is necessary to say something further—because if they are to continue 
being lured by Eliot it is unlikely that their opaqueness and confusion will long 
endure. For though he is still seated upon the siren rocks of The Waste Land, and 
though his recent much overestimated East Coker in its pessimism and bleakness 
(and even, in places, by its diction) is the natural child of it, there is in this new 
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poem, as in certain work of the half-dozen years preceding it, so much inclination 
towards clarity and the logical association of images and ideas, to say nothing of 
Christian desire and feeling, that we can hope for a steady movement into natural 
waters and the consolations of the daylight. 


WORLD-DREAM 


OD dreams his world in me, 
therefore is my world true: 

therefore my skies are blue 
and blue-grey is my sea; 
therefore my hills are strong, 
my rivers joyous-loud 
where rough pines in a crowd 
to their rough margins throng. 


The flowers that please my sight, 
the rainbow through the rain, 
are thrills of his delight 

along my nerves and brain; 

trills of young birds in shade, 
wind in the greening tree, 

are his sweet meanings made 
articulate words in me. 


So, too, when wild airs moan 
round the bare steeps of stone, 

or when sea-cliffs resound 

the black wave’s white rebound, 
when from the storm’s reared hood 
strike lightning’s steel-bright fangs, 
the beat of mortal blood 

repeats immortal pangs. 


Without me and my kind 

how could his world have being? 
A myriad eyes were blind 

that multiply his seeing; 

mute were a myriad tongues 

and deaf a myriad ears 

through which he sings and hears 
his choric Zion-songs. 


: 


WORLD-DREAM 


All are his instruments, 

his ministers of dream: 

what poised experience 
where golden eagles scream? 
what eye of pictured sleep 
stares in the coralled deep? 
and what fierce vision broods 
in Congo solitudes? 


All are his instruments, 

my hieroglyphs of dream: 
Sound echoing to what sense 
where golden eagles scream? 
what crystal simile 

flashes the fish in sea? 

and where red lions roar 
what burning metaphor? 


‘ In the sun’s zenithed glory, 
stars, and the moon’s mild fire, 
he writes in me the story 
of his unknown desire; 
and when my love enraptured 
follows the meteor’s flame, 
his thought is almost captured 
and christened with man’s name. 


The Dream goes on for ever 
—only the dreamers die— 
past reason’s last endeavour, 
belief’s last ecstasy ; 
like the brief season’s grasses, 
life’s flowering seeds and passes... 
only the Dream goes on 
through night which knows no dawn. 
J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 


THE OLD SEAL 
old seal haunts the foreshore—left behind 
When, led by younger bulls, his faithless kind 
Steered for the fastness of the breeding isles— 
And, with worn tusks mere stumps, and almost blind, 
Too feeble now to dare the racing kyles, 


‘ . 


THE OLD SEAL 


Too slow to hunt the herring for himself, 
Wallows in shallows, or on a rocky shelf 
Basks in the sun or, weakly flapping, floats 
Drawn in the wash of the incoming boats; 
Trusting the kindly fishermen to heed 

His dark beseeching eyes and idly fling 

A fish or so from the wet glistening piles, 
Enough to satisfy his frugal need. 


And even now at whiles 

His ancient spirit feels the urge of Spring— 
The rip-tides tugging at his heart; and he 
Lifts up a snuffing muzzle towards the kyles 
And gruffly barks, vaguely remembering 
The exultation of the open sea 


When through Atlantic deeps he led the i 


A seal of seals, unchallenged in the race 
After the herring-shoals adventuring 
Beyond the skerries of the Outer Isles. 


WILFRID GIBSON 


DEATH IN MAY 


pe your love, 
Bury him deep in leaves, 
He is a fool who grieves; 
There has been time for laughter, 
And time for sorrow, 
Full time to borrow 
Delight of sunny days, delight of rain— 
Mystery of shadowed grass, 
Marvel of sunlit grass, 
Strip-lights of green, 
Broken by silvery sheen 
Of filigree dandelion balls... . 


He was young—he might come back to play . 


On such a day. 
O by his grave be laid 
In the hawthorn shade 
Gold plate and cup— 
Stretches of buttercup 
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To hold sun’s wine, 
And flat gold plates a-shine 
Of the happy dandelion 
And speedwell’s singing blue 
In grass the sun strikes through. 
Then, if he should awake, 
Eyes would their vision take 
Seeing the plumed trees shake: 
Round him again; 
Ears would again employ 
Breathings and hints of joy, 
Hearing the-song of love 
Fall through the boughs above... 
O world that groans and cries, : 
Living by ancient lies, 
He could your woes despise: 
And, when the mayflowers broke 
Along their boughs like smoke, 
Out of life’s dream he died 
Into joy’s living tide. 
MURIEL NEWTON 


DREAM COUNTRY 


OMETIMES I dream of a country of hills and valleys 
Familiar to me in youth long years ago; 

And somewhere, I know, nestling within those hills 

Is an old lonely house in which I lived 

Months on months of the happiest years of my life. 

Up rough tracks I hasten with eager yearning 

To revisit delectable haunts where once I mused 

On poems I would some day write, but have never written. 

But the tracks lead me astray, the hills seem changed, 

And the house that I so long for, I cannot find: 

It is always somewhere beyond, still beyond. 

And yet, could I but refind it, I feel quite sure 

That again the same blissfulness would be mine. 

But happiness, once lost, is lost for ever: 

_ Even in dreams it slips through our grasp like sand. 

R. C. TREVELYAN 
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SIGHTED 


, what an hour for death! The moon so clear, 
And Venus rising, and the poplar sharp, 
And the celestial meadow like a harp 
Swept by the fingers of an infant seer; 
Small green lives oscillate, a plashing fear 
Shivers the fins of the slow golden carp 
Floating around the concave marble scarp 
In their emparkéd fountain, lone, severe. 


Invisible as yet, the flying doom 
Drones its midge-music to the day’s first breeze, 
Faint, louder, faint, then silent, then a rush; 
Can it now be above the unlighted room? . 
No, faint once more. But look! beyond the trees 
A star, and not a star, that falls, to crash. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


FAITH 


 eebies in myself I never had, 
But in what speaks through me, 
Whether the voice be grief or glee, 
Meditative or mad. 


Therefore am I of no account 
In man’s or woman’s eye; 
Yet, when a sunstruck bird shoots by, 
Upon its back I mount. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


GALE 
E wind shafts rake the trees about the lake, 
And the idle waters that teased the pebbled edge, 
Day following day, in slow content, 
Are broken white and violent. 
Shrill cries in the wind the wild birds make, 
Windflung as the dry leaves from the hedge. 


The wind shafts rake the trees, 
Bending them over and down, 
Storming in the panic leaves, the yellow leaves, 
And the old greens now greying, changing to brown. 
T. O. ROBINSON 
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THE UNITY OF LITERATURE AND ITS PLACE 
IN EDUCATION 


By BERNARD GROOM 


Tue present war is a struggle between the Spirit of Man and its embattled foes. It is 
therefore a struggle between forces of which Literature is the expression and forces 
alongside of which Literature cannot survive. If, as we believe, right will prevail, the 
prospect of a new and fuller life will be open to these activities of heart and mind which 
express themselves in Literature. It is on the opportunities which this prospect will open 
to teachers of English and of other Literatures that this short paper offers a few sugges- 
tions. 

The War of 1914-18 ended in a victory for British and French political institutions. 
Time has shown that it was not that wider victory for the human spirit such as many 
thinking persons dared to hope for at the time. But inspired by this belief, European 
statesmen set up the machinery of the League of Nations which, had it succeeded, would 
have been the greatest political institution yet created. As we know to our sorrow, the 
goodwill which would have made the League effective was wanting; but this was not 
evident until many years had passed, and hopes in the finality of the victory and in the 
instrument which it had set up lasted long enough to work a great transformation in one 
department of English education. Since the destiny of mankind appeared to be bound up 
with the League of Nations, the origin and growth of this institution appeared to be of the 
greatest interest and importance. Hence the study of Modern History, in particular the 
rise of European democracy since 1789, assumed the highest cultural value. Political 
history, however, was not allowed to stand alone. Seeing that national finances were 
everywhere in disorder and unemployment in England was threatening to become 
perennial, it was natural to graft the study of General Economics upon the study of 
History, and even to interpret History more and more from an economic standpoint. 
Such, in brief, were the causes which led to the phenomenal growth of Modern History as 
a subject for study in universities and the upper forms of schools. Among Arts subjects 
studied at Oxford, History became the most popular, and easily out-distanced its rivals. 
In the schools advanced courses in History for post-certificate pupils were arranged, 
and many schools instituted a History Sixth Form. To encourage the movement the 
universities, and in particular Oxford and Cambridge, offered more and more scholar- 
ships, and at many colleges where Classics had once been pre-eminent, History was put 
into a position of complete equality. All this took place within a generation. The lavish 
provision of scholarships produced its natural effect. Many schools anticipated the 
university course, and where once History had been absurdly neglected, specialist 
masters were appointed to lecture to schoolboys on Political Science, the English Con- 
stitution, and General Economics. Hundreds of promising boys who a few years before 
would have been writing Greek and Latin verses were now preparing essays on the 
Reign of Louis XIV, the Campaigns of Napoleon, and the rise of Bismarck. The 
prestige of the Classics remained, and endowments enabled the colleges to require the old 
standard of scholarship, though the number of candidates had diminished. When the 
present war broke out, Classics and History were the two Arts subjects which received 
the greatest amount of encouragement in the universities. 

The position of English since 1918 has been completely different. Soon after Peace was 
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declared an ambitious Report on the Teaching of English in Universities and Secondary 
Schools was issued by the Government. Though this remains a valuable work, its effect 
was diminished by the damaging criticism which it received in various quarters. It 
was shown in particular that the Report did scant justice to the progress made in the 
teaching of English at universities other than Oxford and Cambridge, especially at Lon- 
don. This might have mattered little in the long run had the study of English received 
the impulse which it needed from other quarters. But it soon became clear that the 
War of 1914-18 was not likely to lead to a literary revival. A new spirit was indeed 
evident, but its qualities of disillusionment and materialism were so different from the 
spirit of classical English Literature that ‘pre-war’ and ‘modernist’ soon became words of 
everyday use in reference to the breach with the past. English studies have long suffered 
from the internal rivalry of the Literary and Linguistic interests, and now a third element 
entered in—the cause of Modernism. Its apostles held that the youthful interest in 
Literature normally begins with contemporary writers, and that therefore any literary 
course for boys and girls should start from the present time. For those who hold that the 
classics of English Literature deserve a place in the higher intellectual and moral training 
of English men and women, and that each generation should furnish its due supply of 
English scholars, there were a good many discouragements. The support of the univer- 
sities was half-hearted. A few scholarships in English were offered at Oxford and 
Cambridge, but even of these some were withdrawn. Some teachers had no wish to 
see English by itself the main examination subject for scholarships, and welcomed the 
experiment made by a group of Oxford colleges in offering awards on a combination 
of subjects, of which English might be one. Unfortunately this experiment was on 
too small a scale to have much effect on the curriculum provided for senior pupils. It 
should be mentioned that quite recently several Cambridge colleges have added English 
to the list of subjects in the scholarship examination. 

But the award of English scholarships is not the thing which is most wanted. As long 
as the cause of Literature is left to independent and sometimes rival associations of 
teachers, all alike will suffer. At present Classics, Modern Languages, and English all 
offer, independently, advanced courses in Literature, though each needs the assistance 
of the other two. There may be schools in which the three departments work together, 
but any such co-operation lies quite outside my own experience. The number of scholar- 
ships offered for Classics and Modern Languages is considerable, and the ambition of 
teachers in each subject seems to be satisfied if their pupils secure a due proportion of 
successes. The claim that the study of Classics alone gives a sufficient literary training 
can only be maintained on certain premisses. Even granted that Greek and Latin can be 
taught thoroughly enough to produce as a normal result genuine lovers of the two litera- 
tures, a gap in literary education would still remain. Classical scholarship ignores the 
spiritual experience of the greatest of Christian poets and thinkers. Since the outbreak of 
the present war a distinguished Classical scholar has said that the culture of the future 
must be founded on the spirit of such works as The Divine Comedy, The Prelude, and Pro- 
metheus Unbound. These poems are more than literature in the sense that the Iliad is 
literature, for they show—each according to the measure of its author’s vision—the 
transforming power of a passion which Christianity first kindled. And though it would 
be absurd to maintain that English Literature is Christian as a whole, yet it illustrates 
Christian life and experience in a multitude of aspects, the knowledge of which is a 
spiritual as well as a literary training. The Classics can no more be excluded from a full 
course in Literature than the Old Testament can be excluded from a course in religion; 
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but to ignore the Modern Literatures in the one case is like ignoring the New Testament 
in the other. 

Whether the unity of European Literature has of late years been so firmly grasped as 
it should be, and as it once was, is somewhat doubtful. The most eminent scholars of the 
previous generation, men such as Ker, Saintsbury, and Andrew Bradley, kept it clearly 
in mind: their interpretation of English Literature showed an ever-present sense of its 
European affinities—not as a matter of mere literary history, but as a fact of the human 
mind, This same outlook is splendidly apparent in a recent book by J. W. Mackail, 
Studies in Humanism, and a like breadth of vision is shown by certain American critics 
who are still writing. But the general tendency in England since the last war has been in 
adifferent direction. The emphasis on the continuity of the English tradition which is the 
note of some admirable works of scholarship in recent years may have been necessary as a 
vindication of the native element in our literature, but the idea of continuity is not very 
fruitful or applicable in education. Young people respond to the appeal made by 
breadth of vision and wealth of illustration. This helps to explain the wide vogue enjoyed 


_ by the critical writings of Mr. T. S. Eliot. That the young may not always discriminate 


between true and false scholarship, and that they may be tempted to sacrifice depth to 
breadth in their own studies are considerations which should not be allowed to count 
highly when so much is at stake. 

It will not be left to universities and schools to restore Literature to its proper place in 
English and European culture. Young writers will appear, and are appearing, to assert 
in their own idiom the spiritual truths in which all literature is rooted. They may per- 
haps point the way to an even wider synthesis of poetic vision than I have suggested— 
one in which the Eastern and Western worlds will draw together towards a common 
outlook. In the meantime we must seek to revitalize our own literary studies, and direct 
them towards such unity as lies within the scope of our scholarship. Towards this end 
a practical suggestion has recently been made in English. I allude to the excellent 
article by Mr. Nowell Smith, entitled ‘Greek for Students of English Literature’. It was 
there shown how English and Classical studies, in the upper forms of schools, might be 
made to co-operate towards the results at which they both aim. In spirit the plan was 
on the same lines as the Oxford experiment, already mentioned, of offering scholarships 
for combined subjects. I venture to make two further suggestions directed towards the 
same end. One is, that colleges (or universities) should offer a certain number of scholar- 
ships in General Literature. Candidates from school should have an opportunity of 
showing first-hand knowledge and appreciation of outstanding works in two or perhaps 
three European Literatures, such as Greek, Latin, English, Italian, and French; possibly 
German and Spanish might be added. English might be made compulsory, but it 
would, I think, take care of itself. That is the bare principle: I am confident that the 
plan is practicable, and I am prépared to offer detailed suggestions in a future article. 
The other proposal is that graduate courses on the same lines should be planned at the 
universities. Here English should perhaps be made compulsory as a central buttress to 
the literary character of the scheme. Studies in English philology should be included, 
but should be directed towards illustrating the language of the great writers from 
Chaucer onwards. In both the universities and the schools there would be a place in the 
scheme for Social and Political History, which would be studied parallel to Literature; 
and in particular, the work of the great historians in each language would be regarded 
as a department of literature not less important than drama or epic. There would thus be 
a framework in which Classics, Modern Languages, History, and English would all find 
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a place; and though the operation of the scheme would deal a severe blow to early 
specialization, it would ultimately—and perhaps at no great distance of time—benefit 
education, scholarship, and literature. Whether this or any similar scheme can succeed 
depends naturally on the zeal and strength of the friends of literature within and without 
the universities and schools. As far as education is concerned, the key position is still in 
the hands of those who award college scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge: are these 
examiners primarily specialists or humanists? 

At a meeting of the English Association held in London a few years ago, one of the 
speakers alluded to ‘the chaos in English studies’. The chaos, if it exists, is due to the 
difference between the intellectual ideas of the time when most university courses in 
English were formed and the outlook of the present day. Our Schools of English were . 
designed under the influence of the two dominating movements of the late nineteenth 
century: the movement for historical research, and the aesthetic movement. Both, as 
applied to literature, contain permanent value, but the impulse which they supplied has 
long been on the wane. In the changes and immense strain of modern life a new out- 
look and a new direction are needed. The foundations of literary studies must be laid 
wider and deeper. On the one hand, English Literature must be regarded as an essential 
part of a literary education, but it must no longer be severed from neighbouring pro- 
vinces in the republic of letters; and, on the other hand, Literature must re-explore its 


relation with the highest interests of man, and therefore with religion and the ethics of 
Christianity. 


A NOTE ON MASTERMAN READY 


By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


Or the three best-known English novels that owe their existence to pre-existing — 
fictions, of which they were intended as correctives, Captain Marryat’s first book 
for children, whose Part I celebrates its centenary this year, has perhaps the oddest 
family history. Joseph Andrews came into being as a counterblast to Pamela, Northanger 
Abbey to ridicule The Mysteries of Udolpho and the romances of the Terror School, 
Masterman Ready to spare Young Britain a ‘continuation’ (which actually appeared in 
1849) of The Swiss Family Robinson. 

The first English version of the Berne pastor J. D. Wyss’s work had appeared in 1814, 
as The Family Robinson Crusoe, translated from the French version of the German original, 
then a new book. It derived from Defoe through the Robinson der Fiingere of the educa- 
tionalist J. H. Campe, which, as The New Robinson Crusoe, had an extensive sale, in a 
pretty two-volume edition with woodcuts by John Bewick, as far back as 1788. Campe, 
profiting by a suggestion in Rousseau’s Emile, had framed the improving legend of 
Alexander Selkirk, or whoever Defoe’s original may have been, with a young family, 
brought up rationally to learn how man can help himself in a state of nature, pater- 
familias being the narrator. The didactic dialogue method of Wyss is already full- 
grown in Campe, witness the following extract; it was a didactic age, the age of Sandford 
and Merton (1783): 

Mr. Billingsley. The ship that had taken him and the rest of the crew was bound to 


London. In four days she arrived at the Nore, and the next day came to anchor 
in the river. 
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Charlotte. What is the Nore, papa? 

Mr. Billingsley. The Nore is a small sandy bank at the mouth of the Themen where 
a vessel is constantly stationed which hangs up two lights every night to be a guide 
to ships that enter the river. 


In Wyss the family stands no longer outside the action; they are the wrecked them- 
selves. Captain Marryat was born four years after the first appearance of Campe’s work 
in English, and may well have recognized an old friend in a new dress when he ‘sent 
for the work’, The Swiss Family Robinson, that his children wished him to continue. 

Wyss’s seamanship distressed him, and he was even more put out by the introduction 
of tropical fauna into temperate latitudes. That is why (to anticipate a little) Tommy 
Seagrave meets his lion in the Cape Zoo and not on the island. But what, as a writer, 
he had to be most on his guard against, though he does not tell us this, was the perpetra- 
tion of possibly accurate, and certainly didactic, passages that are, to English ways of 
thinking, unadulterated idiocy, such as: 


‘Do not make yourself uneasy on this subject’, said my wife; ‘for what you see is 
not one of our geese, but a kind of wild bird, and is the booty of your son Ernest, 
who calls him by a singular name, and assures me that it is good to eat.’ 


From this pitfall Marryat was saved by his humour. He did not always, mercifully, 
keep to his intention of showing the practical man in Ready, and the theoretical in 
Mr. Seagrave. The ancient mariner, like all good old men, has a tendency to moralize, 
and the father of the family, on at least one occasion, when the family prepares its own 
breakfast, shows a practical solicitude for the retainer. Also, the grown-ups, as well as 
the children, ask ‘intelligent’ questions, Mrs. Seagrave, very carefully painted en grisaille, 
desiring to be informed as to the merits of the cocoa-nut tree. Marryat was a genre- 
painter, and this work, though a ‘juvenile’, is adroitly grouped and balanced. Even the 
catastrophe, which comes as a complete shock even to a hardened reader, is dimly fore- 
shadowed in the tenth chapter, where the mother asks for a little water, and Ready says 
he has forgotten to bring any. As slight a personage as Mackintosh, the first mate of 
the Pacific, is drawn with the same shrewd finish as the rest; and Tommy’s one practical 
suggestion, when the party are saved, moves in strict counterpoint with Tommy’s self- 
interest. 

Here Marryat was re-creating the method of Defoe, which Defoe’s school, especially 
abroad, had, in its zeal for ‘enlightenment’, completely left out of sight; but in the 
creation of the third member of the Seagrave family he was doing something very differ- 
ent. There had been naughty boys in English books before, Colonel Jack and his crew, 
Blifil, and, more recently, Lazy Lawrence and Felix in The Parent’s Assistant (to say 
nothing of the Artful Dodger and Charley Bates), but there had not been a naturally 
naughty little boy before. Tommy is six, the same age as Francis, the youngest of 
the four boys in The Swiss Family Robinson, where, by the way, Juno is the name of one 
of the dogs. Neither had any writer of fiction made the pure laziness of a naturally 
naughty little boy the formal cause of the hero’s assassination before; nor, so far as 
I am aware, has anyone since. And, observe, Tommy never knows what he has done, 
for it is Ready’s dying wish that he never shall. But could he ever have realized the 
full extent of what he had done? He had laid, once and for all, the ghost of the 
pseudo-Crusoe which, since the appearance of the original in 1719, had haunted and 
was bound to haunt European literature. Henceforward that mythical being, in order 
to have any validity whatever, was bound to assume quite another likeness. Thus, 
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strange as it may seem, it is to this urchin that we owe Treasure Island and The Admirable 
Crichton. 

Not that Ready himself could be for one moment mistaken for one of the host of 
impostors who, with Philip Quarll at their head, preceded him. Marryat’s humanity 
and nautical knowledge saw to that. We mourn his death, while excusing the future 
major, as we might his creator’s. Indeed, amid Ready’s narrative, which takes up so 
much of the second volume, shreds of autobiography can be detected. The description 
of the school with the iron gates from which he escaped to go to sea corresponds with 
Holmwood (standing quite recently in Baker Street, Enfield) where Marryat did like- 
wise; and his saving Mr. Masterman is motived exactly as is Frank Mildmay’s saving 
the bully Murphy in The Naval Officer, and that, as we know from the boy Marryat’s 
letter to his mother, was an incident on board the Jmperieuse (the bully being a nephew 
of William Cobbett). To the first edition of Masterman Ready an author’s note was 
added, explaining that no reference was intended to a family named Masterman actually 
residing, as ship-owners and builders, at South Shields. There have been literary 
coincidences stranger than this, as readers of Armadale are aware; yet it seems incredible 
that, in choosing a name for the preserver of the Seagrave family, the famous naval one 
of Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, who had died only two years before the publication 
of Vol. I, did not cross the Captain’s mind. Tommy’s imprisonment in the hen-house 
may have its origin in chapter 45 of Edward Howard’s Rattlin, the Reefer, which Marryat 
revised for press, where a post-captain is spoken of as tarred and feathered by one of 
his own gentlemen who ‘kept him in that state, a plumed biped, for more than six weeks 
in his hencoop’. 

The three volumes of Masterman Ready appeared respectively in May 1841, April 1842, 
and December 1842. Chapters 30 and 45 of the one-volume editions represent the open- 
ings of the two latter. Most, if not all, of the vignettes, and certainly the map of the 
island, were made from drawings by the author, a fact not stated on the titles. That 
of the stockade recalls the aquatints of the Dalla stockades made from his drawings 
during the Burmese campaign many years before, that of Ready’s grave a little oil paint- 
ing, done in 1824, of his son Norman’s grave in Pére La Chaise. The original manuscript 
of the book, or rather most of it (for his family was in the habit of detaching leaves and 
parts of leaves and giving them away as mementoes), after being priced at £600 by a 
London bookseller in 1929, is now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, and that is perhaps 
fitting, for the author’s mother was an American. The book was written in London, 
in lodgings at 120 Pall Mall, and possibly also at 3 Spanish Place, Manchester Square, 
Captain Marryat’s last town residence before his retirement to Norfolk. It succeeded 
Poor Jack, the most finished, in point of style, as well as the most undeservedly neglected, 
of all Marryat’s works, which ran through 1840 in monthly parts, and appeared bound 
in December of that year. 

Generation after generation has echoed the Quarterly Review’s ‘The only danger is lest 
parents should dispute with their children the possession of it’, and John Forster's 
‘Children don’t read it once, but a dozen times: and this is the true test’. But, unlike 
Jack Easy, Tommy Seagrave has escaped the film-producer. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES 
RADIO DRAMA 


Ong form of drama which has special importance at the moment, because we arc 
more than ever before dependent upon it, is Radio Drama. This, clearly, is still 
an undeveloped form and any discussion of how it should be written, chosen, and pro- 
duced tends to provoke controversy, generally acrimonious. I do not particularly want 
to do this, for I am concerned, as I think most of my readers are, with what we may 
reasonably hope to make of the future of this and other newer dramatic types. But I 
would like to make a few suggestions about the potentialities of this limited form of 
drama so that when, either now or later, we are led to criticize it, we may keep in mind 
what we can reasonably expect of it and what, by the very nature of the type, it is 
unreasonable to demand. It has certain obvious weaknesses, but these are balanced 
by compensating facilities, which no other form of drama can so well develop, and this 
fact should make us reflect that it probably has a right to its place and a right to our 
consideration. 

Radio drama is a specialized type which can never have the scope of normal drama, 
but has its own domain. Appealing to one sense only (that of hearing) it leaves the 
work of the others to be done by the imagination; this gives it great freedom in the area 
of visual effects, where it is not responsible for actual presentation, and leaves it with 
great responsibilities and restrictions in the sphere of oral presentation. It is the exact 
opposite of the old silent film, where all was seen and nothing heard, and bears somewhat 
the same relation to regular drama that oratorio bears to opera. Its possibilities will 
probably be found to be almost complementary to those of the silent film; it is closer 
to the drama that grew out of the simpler types of theatre, with limited visual effects, than 
to the drama born of the scenic stage. 

With its weaknesses we are all familiar, and they can be dispatched more rapidly than 
should its virtues. It cannot handle the kind of material in which setting is an integral 
or important part of the play, as in most masks and melodrama and in the great majority 
of farces. In all of these, at their best, visual presentation is essential either, as in the 
mask, to enhance the effect of the words and the music, or, as in melodrama and farce, 
to keep clear the movements of a plot in which the emphasis has been laid on action 
and situation and not on character. There are exceptions in all three categories, but 
they are themselves exceptions to the principles of their own forms. Masks like Ben 
Jonson’s, where the poetry though using the setting is simultaneously independent of 
it, would come over, I think, better than masks like Campion’s, where the blending is 
more intimate. Most episodic farces, like the unforgettable glimpses of the home life 
of the Buggins family, which depended on eccentricity of character revealed by pithy 
dialogue and one clear, representative episode, came over as Charlie’s Aunt could never 
do. And melodrama or melodramatic tragedy on which as in the Cenci, the interest 
is mainly rooted in a few characters, their relations and self-revelations, would offer more 
practicable themes for radio drama than stories of intricate villany and plotting like that 
of The Spanish Tragedy. The same reason, the probable bewilderment of the audience, 
which makes the average intrigue farce difficult to put on, rules out, in general, all 
subjects in which quick or subtle action is essential to the play and most of those that 
demand a long and complicated character list. 
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But a wide and various field is still left for radio drama when these exceptions have 
been admitted and in some parts of this field it should be supreme. Three of these come 
to mind at once; poetic drama, psychological drama, and ‘the conversation piece’; the 
three kinds, that is, in which imaginative thought and speech, reflection, or dialogue (or 
a mixture of them all) make up the substance of the play. These, like oratorio, have 
little to lose by not making a simultaneous appeal to the eye and sometimes, as oratorio 
would, lose something if they do. In poetic drama, provided that the speaking be 
exquisite, it is sometimes better that the attention should not be taken from the thought 
and the verbal music by pictorial effects; even old plays, originally written for regular 
theatres of various kinds, gain something by occasional production on the radio. The 
Greek drama, which was essentially poetic and depended very little on visual effect, 
which never, moreover, allowed more than three distinctive characters on the stage at 
once, might well benefit to-day by radio production. Much medieval and Elizabethan 
drama, neither of which relied upon realistic scenery or properties and both of which 
assumed the freedom of an unlocalized stage, would come over well, provided those 
with intricate plots and character lists. were avoided. The clearest technical advantage 
which the radio has over the regular stage, that of being able to move from place to 
place without affronting the common sense of an audience looking at a 20X30 foot 
acting area, would restore to the Brome Abraham and Isaac the freedom of the medieval 
stage, in which a mountain could be climbed while the dialogue was spoken. The greatest 
difficulty met by the modern producer of the Elizabethan drama would be smoothed 
out in the same way: the soliloquy, which the Elizabethan audience accepted as some- 
thing on a different plane of reality from the rest of the play, cannot be so presented 
to an audience reared in a naturalistic convention, any more than a walk up a mountain- 
side can be indicated to them by a dozen or so turns about the stage. But this literal- 
mindedness is laid to sleep when the actor no longer stands upon the stage proclaiming, 
‘Now I am alone!’ while he ‘looks into the eyes of 1,200 spectators who are able to 
contradict him’. These are a few of the ways in which poetic drama may actually gain 
by radio production, especially when it belongs to those periods in which writers, actors, 
and audiences had less experience of naturalism and more of poetic faith. 

Psychological drama, again, offers fine possibilities to the radio playwright. Its high 
proportion of soliloquy, monologue, and duologue makes it technically easy for good 
actors to put over, and the amount of reflection and close discussion in it entitles it to 
an emphasis upon the words themselves. Mr. Eliot’s Family Reunion is a fine possibility 
here (unless the character list should, in practice, turn out to be a little too complex); 
the greater part of the Drama of Lenormand could go straight on to the air without 
modification, and so could most of the work of Ibsen’s last period. 

Finally, but for one or two that must be excepted on grounds of complexity, we can 
include the whole of that drama which depends upon the wit, pith, and substance of 
its conversations for its hold upon the audience. This includes at one extreme the 
greater part of the Restoration Comedy, at the other the main body of the work of 
Mr. Shaw. Between lie all plays (written or as yet unwritten) which, without com- 
plicating their character lists, approximate to either of these. 

This form has its own field and, inevitably, its own technique. It must use all its 
powers and recognize its limitations. Certain difficulties it has, even when it has avoided 
the dangers we have suggested. Special care will always be needed in the construction 
and presentation of the opening passages if the audience is to distinguish the characters 
and keep them distinct. This means, for the playwright, some restriction in the choice 
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of characters, so as to be sure that they do not approach too near each other in voice or 
function, and some skill in introducing them into the play as clearly as is consistent with 
conviction. The casting, of course, should support this design and it is sometimes 
advisable to let the characters introduce themselves before the play begins, to accustom 
the audience to their voices. It is much easier, as we all know, to grasp the relations and 
functions of the characters when we watch an opening scene than when we read it; but 
to hear a play only is more difficult still, for we cannot even turn back the page to clear 
up a difficulty. 

Radio drama and radio production may do much service to the modern theatre by 
reducing the dependence of authors, audiences, and producers upon those visual effects 
which, though often excellent servants of the art, may become intolerable masters. It 
has, of course, its own group of effects and it might abuse these and degenerate into an 
elaboration of ‘noises off’, as pernicious as a mere elaboration of lighting effects. But, 
assuming that it will not do this, drama has something to gain by the intelligent develop- 
ment of this particular, limited type. And even if it fails to fulfil our hopes in this way, 
it may at least bring back to our generation a faculty we seemed to have lost, the power 
of following and enjoying good literature read aloud. ; 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


A Book of Short Plays. XV-XX Centuries. Oxford University Press. 35. 6d. 


We take this opportunity of drawing the attention of our readers to this volume of 
short plays—a new venture in publication by the Association. Its primary aim is to 
provide a representative selection of plays chosen to illustrate the development of English 
drama from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries and, by including six pieces of con- 
temporary drama, to illustrate different aspects of the drama of to-day. It is hoped that 
the collection will appeal to the general reader and be suitable for studying in schools. 


Memory Hold the Door. John Buchan’s Autobiography. Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


This is probably the most interesting book of the year 1940, when Lord Tweedsmuir 
died at the age of sixty-five. There has certainly been no book so fresh, so full of personal 
sketches, and above all covering a life and a period of so much activity and variety just 
leading up to, but not dealing with, the present crisis. One notes two things with special 
interest; he. was the son of the manse, the training-place of so many distinguished men. 
And in the midst of his political diplomatic and pro-consular work he succeeded quite 
easily in producing fifty-five volumes of all kinds and all written attractively and with 
the gusto which he had acquired in his father’s house and in th- ‘» asgow grammar 
school to which he was sent before he went up to Oxford. This litc:ary output must 
surely be a record. For most of his readers he was a fascinating teller of stories. But the 
serious books on Julius Caesar, Augustus, Walter Scott, Cromwell, and Gordon at 
Khartoum were written with equal gusto and found a large and sympathetic public. 
He was asked, I think by General Smuts, to write a history of at least a part of what 
we once called the ‘Great War’. One would think that he always had his pen in his 
hand, if he did not tell us of his passion for walking over moorland country both in his 
native Scotland and when he was sent as one of Lord Milner’s nursery to South Africa 
before the final Dutch war. Of course he met everybody; but of all his friends and 
acquaintance he speaks most fully and tenderly of Raymond Asquith. 
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Oxford was the fourth of the great preparatory periods which led to the pro-consular. 
ship in Canada. They come in this order, both in time and in importance. First was 
the home time in Scotland, which was incomparable both in its influence on his love of 
nature and in its passion for reading and writing. He went up to Brasenose, like so 
many Scots in Oxford, a far more mature man than most of those he met. He made 
friends with the best there and took his degree in Lit. Hum. The bar seemed the natural 
outlet for such a man and at the bar he did his work as well as everywhere else, actually 
writing a book which has become the authority on the law of income-tax payment on 
investments abroad. This brought him into contact with Lord Haldane, for whom he 
always had the highest respect. At that time—in the nineties—Milner was collecting 
his staff for the deputation to South Africa which was to have prevented the Boer War, 
Buchan was an obvious member and, while working with him, he enjoyed the wild 
uplands of South Africa as he had done those of his own country. This gave him the 
third period of his training. It remained to bring him closer into contact with domestic 
politics. This he gained, after serving in the Great War, by acting as Director of Informa- 
tion to Lloyd George as Prime Minister and in 1917-18 sitting in Parliament. There 
could have been no more complete preparation for his work as Governor-General of 
Canada in 1935, about which he modestly says nothing. We know well, however, that 
he did it well and was on the most amicable terms with President Roosevelt, with whom 
he is shown in an admirable photograph sitting together—the keen slim intellectual with 
the broad smiling genial companion who represents the hundred and fifty million men 
farther south with whom it is our fate and interest to be on as good terms as Buchan 
was with his host. 

There is no quite comparable life; and when one adds to all this the writing of the 
fifty-five volumes and the role of a popular writer by which he is best known, our 
admiration must be unstinted. He will remain John Buchan, a loved and respected 
name, one of the best of the British stock when the title of Tweedsmuir has returned to 
the home valley from whence it came. 

Of the book itself it may be said that it was being written quietly in Canada during 
his Governor-Generalship and was actually being retyped with his corrections as he lay 
on his deathbed. It is very attractive to read, having a due proportion of his own feelings 
interspersed with character sketches of the notable men whom he met. There is no 
braggart about it. In fact at one time he had the idea of having it printed privately. 
That would have been the greatest literary loss to ‘John Buchan’, for it may be con- 
fidently predicted that this will become the most seriously read and impressive of all the 
fifty-five. It is the plain record of a keen friendly simple active and incessantly busy life. 
Not too busy to be a passionate fly-fisher, climber, and nature lover; not too much 
occupied with nature to be one of the most social beings of his time; not too much 
of a Scot to be one of the strongest props of the British Commonwealth and an inspiring 
model both to those of his nearer kin above the Forth and to all the rest of us who will 
only pray that there may be more Buchans in the days to come. 

F. S. MARVIN 


Personal Recollections of A. E. Housman. By Percy Wiruers. Jonathan Cape. 55. 


This little book is not the ordinary character sketch or bundle of reminiscences, but 
the record of a friendship, slow and difficult in its development. The reader—to appre- 
ciate it—must himself contribute psychological insight and a sympathetic understanding 
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of both personalities, the author and the friend of whom he writes. ‘Housman’s first 
and last characteristic’, says Dr. Withers, ‘was inscrutability—a buried life that he 
determined to keep buried.’ Yet he made the first move himself, giving the stranger 
a cordial welcome, as it were, on the door-step, although it was years before he allowed 
him to enter the house. They met in Cambridge towards the end of the last war. That 
door-step was—so to speak—provided by Housman’s solicitous interest in Dr. Withers’ 
precarious health and by Dr. Withers’ unbounded admiration for 4A Shropshire Lad and 
eager desire for more. How did he penetrate beyond the deliberate defences and achieve 


an intimacy ruthlessly denied to others? Certainly not as a, lion-hunter—the least 


suspicion of such sport and Housman fled for the jungle. And not as a fellow scholar— 
a field in which he had no foothold, Intimacy, it must be remembered, is in question, 
Housman, though often obdurately taciturn, stepped forth at times, especially in the 
evening hour when his tongue was loosened by good wine, and gave a brilliant display 
of his erudition and caustic wit even in casual company, but retired again into his large 
and gloomy arriére boutique. Dr. Withers was, I think, filled with a deep human pity for 
the tortured spirit, who feared to find a release in friendship, the great and sustaining 
experience of his own life. Again the initiative came from Housman. When the acquain- 
tance might have petered out after their accidental intercourse at Cambridge came to 
an end, he paid Dr. and Mrs. Withers a yearly visit. A less courageous host could not 
have faced Housman’s frequent lack of response to the pleasures provided for his enjoy- 
ment, and would have felt that such visits were a terrifying failure in retrospect and 
must be abandoned. But Dr. Withers is one of those happy people for whom ‘the 
pleasures of life are so much more vividly recalled, so much less questionable than its 
ills and exactions’. His memories hold no bitterness. 

What lives and has its being now—and all else is counted nothing—is my growing 
affection, and intense and deepening admiration for Housman, my pride in his friend- 
ship, my profit in his companionship, the happiness he brought me, the kindnesses 
he did me and, as a crowning boon, the exceeding pleasure of noting the growth in 
intimacy, and his reticence and concealment gradually thinning like an autumn 
mist, to reveal something of the secrets they had hidden. 


Among these secrets were the intense agony of mind and nerves which he endured in 
writing A Shropshire Lad and later over his famous lecture in the Senate House at Cam- 
bridge, and the dread of intimacy arising from painful experiences in his early life. 
What, I asked myself as I laid down the book, would have been Housman’s own 
reactions to this unusual tribute of affection? First, I think, a deep flush, not the flush 
of anger with which he denounced the comparison of himself with Bentley instead of 
with Porson—though the verdict of posterity may not support even that comparison— 
but a flush of gratification at the affectionate understanding, then sardonic speech 
followed by the succession of chuckles with which he turned to Max Beerbohm after the 
boredom of Botticelli, and lastly a look of intense sadness at the thought of all he had 
lost through his deliberate inscrutability. MONA WILSON 


Coleridge Fille. A Biography of Sara Coleridge. By Eart Leste Griccs. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 
‘Daughters’, declared Barrie’s Will Dearth, ‘are the thing’, and more than one poet 
would have agreed with him. Shakespeare may or may not have drawn Miranda from 
Susannah, but his last Testament reveals his affection for her; Milton owed much to his 
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long-suffering offspring; and from the propagandist angle Ada was undeniably useful to 
Byron. Few poets, however, can have been so completely blessed and satisfied as was 
Coleridge by his Sara, for she had beauty, intelligence, and depth of character; every. 
thing, indeed, except the one thing which her father would miss least—a sense of humour, 

Edith Coleridge’s Memoirs and Letters of Sara Coleridge (1873) and Mrs. E. A. Towle’s 
A Poet’s Children tell us too little about Sara, though perhaps more than enough about her 
ideas and her writings. Fresh material is now available, in spite of the impetuous de- 
struction of personal archives by the Coleridge family after what Professor Griggs justly 
calls ‘the cruel and unwarranted publication by Allsop and Cottle of Coleridge’s confi- 
dential correspondence’; and no life which touched at so many points the lives of so 
many notable men and women could fail to provide an interesting book. 

The Wordsworth-Southey circle, on which new light was recently thrown by L. N, 
Broughton’s Sara Coleridge and Henry Reed, provides the background for the earlier part, 
and the later part is concerned with those widowed years spent in that air of glory in 
which walked Macaulay, Lockhart, the Carlyles, the Brownings, and Aubrey de Vere. 
Humourless though she was, Sara had an observing eye, and her comparisons of 
Carlyle to a Scotch gardener turned man of letters by native genius and Lockhart to the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father could hardly be bettered. ‘This,’ writes Professor Griggs of a 
letter from his heroine to her cousin and future husband, Henry Nelson Coleridge, ‘reads 
like a passage from an eighteenth-century novel’, and the same comment might not too 
severely be made upon many portions of his own text: thus, Coleridge’s death becomes 
his ‘decease’ ; ‘unbidden horrors thrust themselves upon the trembling consciousness’ of 
a child in the dark; and Dora Wordsworth ‘like an untamed fawn bounded over the 
hillsides’—almost pure Anna Seward, if not actually Minerva Press. 

In dealing with Sara Coleridge’s own works in prose and verse—and even with some 
of her father’s—the writer is occasionally prone to overpraise. For example, A Child’s 
Evening Prayer is classed as ‘a beautiful poem’, whereas to realize how poor and trite a 
thing it is one need only recall the six lines of Herrick’s 


Here a little child I stand. 


It is curious, too, that the affinity between Phantasmion and Goblin Market should have 
passed unnoticed ; and there is another missed point of contact between Sara and Chris- 
tina. From 1837 to 1850 they were both constant worshippers at Christ Church, Albany 
Street, and Sara Coleridge must have been present at some of those services during which 
the attention of the Rossetti ladies was focused upon the edifying demeanour of James 
Collinson. 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


The Wynne Diaries, Vol. III. Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE. Oxford University 
Press. 215. 

Something has evidently happened to upset the editor’s original plan for this book. 
She tells us in the introduction to vol. i that there are to be four volumes, and now we are 
told that vol. iii is the last. It is also disappointing to find that the material has the 
appearance of being so much more cut and compressed than in the previous volumes: 
whereas they, describing the childhood and girlhood of the Wynne sisters, cover 
periods of five and four years respectively, the present volume covers twenty-two years, 
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and the remaining thirty-seven years of Elizabeth’s life are not to be recorded at all. 
The present volume includes many of Captain Fremantle’s letters from the fleet, far 
more of Eugenia’s diary than the former volumes, and considerable extracts from 
Harriet’s diary too; we are therefore left with many phases of Elizabeth’s very busy life 
inadequately sketched in. 

Full justice is done to the naval engagements, particularly Trafalgar, to the festivities 
at Stowe on the occasions of the visits of the Prince of Wales and of the exiled French 
Princes; the journeys in Scotland and France, and the love-affairs of Elizabeth’s younger 
sisters are rather less fully recorded, and many recitals of domestic details are left most 
tantalizingly in the air. These in some ways make the most interesting reading of all, 
since they cannot be learnt from histories or other published memoirs. Yet only a few 
lines are devoted to little Louisa’s illness and death: surely her mother must have written 
more about it? Harry, too, at an early age, suffering from ‘lumps in his neck’ is sent off 
by sea to Scotland with the cook, for his health: ‘I went myself to take poor little Harry 
to the wharf at Wapping, and went on board the Smack, it looked so dirty and comfort- 
less that it required some courage to let the poor child sett out in such a vessel.’ We never 
hear anything more of ‘poor little Harry’. 

But after all it is the best thing that can be said of a book that it fills one with a longing 


.for more. It is to be hoped that the publisher, or whoever is responsible, will change his 


mind about the fourth volume. One would give much to witness the impact of the essen- 
tially Regency Betsey on the Victorian era. C. B. 


Milton and his Modern Critics. By LoGaN PearsaALL SmirH. Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


A Short History of English Literature. By B. Iron Evans. Pelican Books. 6d. 


Concerned as he is in his admirable monograph to counteract the current modish 
tendency to belittle one of the greatest of English poets, I doubt if Mr. Pearsall Smith 
has carried far enough back his investigation for the sources of this modern reaction 
against the supremacy of Milton. It seems to me that he is inclined to give too much 
kudos to his younger fellow expatriates as leaders in the revolt against the sovereignty 
of the poet; whereas these iconoclasts are, at most, merely camp-followers of more 
redoubtable rebels. True, Mr. Pearsall Smith does quote Keats’s somewhat petulant 
criticism of his master, uttered at a moment when he was trying to shake himself free of 
a too obsessing domination: but by William Morris, if I mistake not, the influence of 
Milton on the English tradition was considered to have been even more fatal; and, 
certainly, in his own verse Morris sought to return to Chaucerian sources in a deliberate 
endeavour to bring back English poetry to its pre-Miltonic course. Yeats, too, in early 
days a disciple of Morris, shared something of his antipathy to the Miltonic influence: 
and if we recall that Ezra Pound began as a disciple of Yeats; and T. S. Eliot as a dis- 
ciple of Pound; and that the more recent Cambridge critics, with whom Mr. Pearsall 
Smith deals so adequately, are all obsequious disciples of Eliot, we get something like the 
true succession, the ‘and so ad infinitum’, of the rebel line. 

There are, of course, some grounds for the contention that, in his practice, Milton had 
tended to involve the English language in a syntax alien to its genius; and, in so doing, to 
deprive it of much of its native idiomatic ease: and that under his influence the medium 
of blank verse had lost something of its flexibility, that faculty of adapting itself to the 
expression of an innumerable variety of moods, to which it had attained in the hands of 
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Shakespeare. Yet, if all the counts against Milton were valid; if his poetry, which I am 
far from admitting, were, indeed, merely a magnificent exotic in the garden of English 
verse—well, what then? Surely, each great poet is unique, and ultimately to be appraised 
for that very quality of uniqueness; and in judging the value of a writer, as Mr. Pearsall 
Smith pertinently points out, the consideration of his influence on other writers is irrele- 
vant. The glory of English poetry is in its infinite variety; and its potency is increased by 
its capacity of assimilation: it is a stream which, in its course, has been fed by tributaries 
from not only native, but also multifarious foreign sources, which, in augmenting its 
volume, have immeasurably enriched the range and resonance of its music. Pedantic 
critics who would seek to canalize this stream and to restrict its waters within the con- 
fines of their pre-conceived notions of the way they should take merely expose their own 
peculiar limitations. Why cannot they rejoice in the very catholicity of English verse, 
and accord to each poet credit for his individual contribution to the national tradition? 

Mr. Pearsall Smith, in his own inimitable fashion, deals faithfully with Milton’s more 
recent detractors; with Ezra Pound’s pretensions to scholarship (previously exposed in 
the pages of English), with T. S. Eliot’s schoolmasterish and presumptuous awarding of 
marks; and with Dr. Leavis’s priceless fatuity (“Milton’s dislodgement in the past decade, 
after two centuries of predominance, was effected with remarkably little fuss’) which has 
already won its pride of place in the raree-show of critical ineptitudes. But in this little 
volume Mr. Pearsall Smith does more: he offers to us a sane and balanced appraise- 
ment of Milton’s glorious achievement which should carry conviction to all but the more 
limited and theory-ridden intelligences. 


The history of literature needs to be frequently rewritten; not only that recent addi- 
tions to the canon may be recorded, but also for the reason that the judgements of all 
historians are liable to be coloured more or less by the prevalent critical prepossessions 
of their day. In his Pelican Book, Professor Ifor Evans has performed the necessary task 
as admirably as might have been surmised. His succinct but compendious survey is 
a marvel of compression and lucidity. He chronicles the course of English literature 
from the earliest times to the present day: and, on the whole, his commentary is com- 
mendably free of the bias of contemporary prejudices: only, perhaps, in his account of 
modern poetry does he tend to accept current valuations too readily. 

WILFRID GIBSON 


The Collected Works of R. C. Trevelyan, Volume II. Plays. Longmans. 155. 


Of the nine plays that make up this handsome quarto the earliest, and one of the most 
accomplished, Sisyphus, dates from 1908, the latest, a single-scene interlude, based on a 
Herodotean anecdote, from 1939. In a world to which wireless presentation is on the 
way to becoming theatrical art for the household there is a far greater chance of survival 
for these poems than when their classically minded maker sat down to write the soliloquy 
of Xanthias by his master’s body, which has more of the spirit of Homunculus Mandrake 
than anything that has appeared since Death’s Fest-Book. 

To estimate them properly is a question of distinguo. The Bride of Dionysus, which fol- 
lows the legend of Ariadne as told by Catullus in the Peleus and Thetis, with a jealous 
sister’s part for Phaedra thrown in, is the libretto of an opera by the late Sir Donald 
Tovey. There is a real rapprochement between the art of the poet and the composer, both 
being men to whom the resources of classical art, in their respective media, are an open 
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book. The effects here are more idyllic than dramatic; yet Theseus’ taunt of Minos at 
the entrance of the labyrinth, that contains the Minotaur, 


What greeting wouldst thou send, 
Minos by me to the son of thy wife? 


has a grim humanity in its allusiveness. 

In Sisyphus, which with The New Parsifal and its continuation The Pterodamozels is 
called ‘an operatic fable’, the scheme is Aristophanic. There is a vast difference between 
the first, which has no modern intrusions, and the other two, with their attacks on the 
Bayreuth cultus and the social and political background of the four years’ war. You may 
find something of Volpone, of Chatterton’s The Revenge, and even, as already suggested, of 
Beddoes in the revitalizing of the skinflint King of Corinth; but, allowing that Wagner is 
fair game, the Grail is not. Nor, in spite of a very natural English Tommy, cleaner- 
tongued than the specimen in Ulysses, has Mr. Trevelyan quite the Olympian indifference 
needful for making modernities subserve the Greek comic form that he imposes on him- 
self here. 

The Pearl-Tree, which also has been seized upon by a composer, Mr. Edgar Bainton, is 
a fairy-tale, or mystery, about the early life of Krishna. It is the most natural, unforced 
idyll in the world. The cowherd boys and the Gopi maidens, without any visible poetic 
artifice, bring vital youth into their scenes. It has less self-consciousness than Prunella, 
or any play of Yeats that comes to mind, nor is it tiresomely Indianized. Only a true 
poet could have written it. Ten years separate it from Meleager (1927). It is difficult to 
see why this subject was chosen, evoking, as it does inevitably, comparison with Atalanta 
in Calydon. ‘True that Mr. Trevelyan’s affair is a two-act one, with a couple of ghosts and: 
the boy Parthenopaeus as a novelty; but the hunting of the boar has to be put into the 
spectral father’s mouth, and that is quite enough to make one reader cry for Swinburne. 


In Fand, another shortish piece of an idyllic cast, the Irish theatre is brought to mind, but 


the tone claims kinship with Fiona Macleod or Mr. Robin Flower rather than with the 
company of the Abbey. 

Sulla, the penultimate play, should be read and read again. Taking an incident from 
Plutarch’s life of the dictator, and foisting on to it (a rare piece of inventive craft) a Greek 
actress, the poet has produced a masterpiece absolutely sui generis. The atmosphere of 
fact versus myth is ingeniously indicated by the use of blank verse where the Roman 
legionaries are more or less out of the picture; the final dialogue between Sulla and 
Lycoris (the Satyr off stage) being in prose. An interesting comparison might be made 
between this work and Mr. Sturge Moore’s Sicilian pastorals, Mr. Trevelyan has con- 
veyed quite unmistakably a brooding sense of pathos in his picture of the Roman world’s 
merciless and vulgar intrusion on the rural presences of Greek fable. Here everything is 
classical; no sidelong glances on the world of to-day. It was worth while writing poetic 
drama for twenty-one years to achieve this (1931). The Latinist will appreciate an 
adaptation of part of the Aétis on p. 336. 

Something, since their medium is words, should be said of the language of these pieces. 
The English is remarkably pure, straightforward, and free from compression and meta- 
phor. At its most pedestrian level it reads like a translation of, say, the more classical 
parts of Goethe’s Faust (Part II). The poetical effects—and in The Pearl-Tree and Sulla 
they are irresistible—seem to proceed wholly from sincerity and a belief in what is going 
forward, not in any special collocation of words; and this is a bar to pilular quotation. 
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But as an example of Mr. Trevelyan’s blank verse the following speech of Time should 
suffice for anyone but a blockhead: 

Is Sisyphus so wise, yet knows not this, 

How in no visible incarnate form, 

Like other gods and demons, doth Old Age, 

The first-born emanation of my power, 

Embodied dwell? nor by hands is he handled, 

Nor yet by any craft may he be snared, 

But into every creature that hath life 

Secretly at their birth he enters, there 

Inseparably with each fine particle 

Of blood and tissue intermixed, like frost 

In air or water, so through sinew, vein 

And nerve insensibly he moves and works, 

And with each moment stealthily gathers force, 

To feed upon the beauty and lay waste 

The strength and joy and glory of all flesh. 

E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


The Curlew Cries. By J. REDwoop ANnpERson. Oxford University Press. 55. 


one whose new-whelped desires would throng 
hard at the heels of each half-nurtured plan; 


And now the impartial twilights fall: 

and, like a woman furled 

from head to foot in a long shawl of black 
the Earth goes forth to meet the Night. 


Time was that, with a right good will, 
this side and that, mill after mill 
laughed out full-face to every gale; 
but now not one of them can show 
splinter of van, tatter of sail— 

nor laughter, now: only a low 

moan of pain, 

that lives and dies across the plain 

as the winds blow. 


These three extracts illustrate Mr. Redwood Anderson’s stylistic power at its best. His 
varied gifts are familiar to readers of English. The literary romanticism of a poem like 
Nostalgias is absent from most of his picturesque country poetry. His new volume 
consists of twenty-seven pieces in Patmorian Pindaric descriptive of urban and rural 
Yorkshire scenery and interiors. In Ancestors (an excursion on the subjects of two family 
portraits in a farm-house parlour) and The Bell (which, without harking back to Schiller 
or Poe, contrasts the church bell with the bell-buoy) they excel by sincerity, clear presenta- 
tion, and a pleasant heave and sway of rhythm. Though the collection opens with a 
vehement etching of city drabness, the vast monotonous expanse of moorland has 
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generally set the time and the key-signature. Patmore was concentrated, Mr. Redwood 
Anderson is diffuse. His verse has a broadcasting quality. There is no obscurity in this 
poet; his danger is, rather, insistence on the obvious, encouraged by pleonasm, as in 


a dart-board hangs, where those who care 
to play at darts can play— 


and a penchant for the refrain, and the device known to technicians as anaphora. In 
these respects Mr. Redwood Anderson’s poetry is not a little reminiscent of the Haw- 
thornden-prize-winner who once out-‘never’ed King Lear by writing ‘Forgive’ six 
times in one line. It is not suggested that these tricks of style are unintentional, or that 
they are without a certain value in expressing the recurrent monotones that make up the 
cosmic symphony; but they are, surely, the tarmac by-passes of poetry, not its strait and 
narrow way. In the lighthouse poem ‘punctually’, as a single line, occurs ten times. 
This is writing for attention, not for the ear. In The Lost World, a snow picture, we have 
‘cold bewilderment’ thrice, and ‘like frozen thoughts’ and ‘weaving inextricable pat- 
terns’ twice respectively, and in Turn of the Tide, a longish piece, nine lines starting with 
‘shoreward’. To some (and this is not said mischievously) such a danger may not seem 
a danger at all. The convention of wireless delivery is bound to encourage a spreading 
out of poetical matter and to discourage the presentation of a picture in the fewest pos- 
sible words. At all events Mr. Redwood Anderson deals faithfully with Humberside and 
Holderness, though he lacks, in the present poems, something of Mr. Wilfrid Gibson’s 
terse and poignant sense of the Northern scene. But that is only to say that he is himself, 
and a very pleasant self that is, to travel alongside under a Yorkshire heaven. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


POETRY BY DIVERS HANDS 


Rhymed Ruminations. By Stecrriep Sassoon. Faber and Faber. 53s. 

The Trumpet, and other poems. By Epwarp Tuomas. Faber and Faber. 2s. 6d. 
Shangai. By P. R. Karxint. New Book Company, Bombay. 1 Rupee net. 

The Mendi. By Davip J. Dartow. The Lovedale Press, South Africa. 3d. 

In the Midst of Death. By Cutve Sansom. Privately printed by the University 


Press, Oxford; copies procurable at ‘Wypurst’ ie Scott), High Street, 
Southgate, London. 15. od. 


Siegfried Sassoon’s new book of verse covers a number of years, but should be read as 
a sequence—indeed, almost as one poem. The hue of the dust-cover seems to function 
as partial signpost: “The primrose path to the everlasting bonfire’. But the primrose 
path is somewhat thorny and beset with briers, tangled with hesitation and inquiry, and 
when he gets to the everlasting bonfire he turns his face to the sky, and geen to 
write seemingly timeless and durable lyrics of this quality: 


What harmonies of earth are heard in heaven?... 
If heaven there be, it is not strange nor far; 

Much nearer is it than the morning star, 

And human as our hearts which die forgiven. 
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O if there be that other world, that grace 

Of souls redeemed, we breathe it like the air; 

And angels are about us everywhere 

In love’s good deeds, in life’s transfigured face. 
It is the old note of: 


Return to greet me, colours that were my joy, 
Not in the woeful crimson of men slain, 

But shining as a garden; come with the streaming 
Banners of dawn and sundown after rain... 


the note of pure poetry that occasionally broke through the bitter satires and question+ 
ings of the terrible war years of 1914-18. 

War (or the immediate nearness to war) quickens Sassoon’s emotions, and as he is 
always at his best as a poet of the emotions, the end of his new book is much better than 
the beginning. And where he is not quickened emotionally by the years 1938-40 he is 
strengthened in spontaneity and bite and snap. Rhymed Ruminations seems to cover the 
period of the last eight years, and is a most interesting human document. The centre of 
everything is his house at Heytesbury in Wiltshire, and the immediate background is 
the Downs and all that they suggest of beauty and mystery and past history when ‘on his 
march to Ethandun, King Alfred passed’. Behind all that is the looming war in the 
air, and then the present moment, the time of ‘the clenched resolved endurance’ sup- 
ported by ‘a kneeling angel holding faith’s front line’. Specially to remark on, is the 
book’s strong intellectual quality, rather more pronounced than in Sassoon’s other books 
of verse, though nearly all who react most sensitively to poetry in these hard times will 
prefer the optimistic prophecy in the note of To my Son: 

Go, and be gay; 

You are born into the dazzling light of day. 

Go, and be wise; 

You are born upon an earth which needs new eyes. 
Go, and be strong; 

You are born into a world where love rights wrong. 
Go, and be brave; 

Possess your soul; that you alone can save. 

If ‘Rhymed Ruminations’ is a sufficiently apt title for Sassoon’s book, ‘Rhymed 
Observations’ would have been a still better one for Edward Thomas’s selected poems— 
rather misleadingly entitled The Trumpet. For the truth about Edward Thomas is this: 
a great many of his poems seem little more than the rhymed observations of a naturalist 
and sensitive child of Nature. Though they nearly always scan correctly something in 
them continually approaches formlessness. He is really greater as a prose writer than a 
poet, though this truth about him has not yet been completely discovered. Nevertheless, 
between a dozen and a score of his hundred and forty poems stand away from the body of 
his work, and have attractive shape and melody. Asa number of these have not been in- 
cluded in the forty-five selected poems of The Trumpet it is necessary to state that it is not 
a very satisfying selection. Adlestrop and The New House, included in the recently revised 
Oxford Book of English Verse and other anthologies, are not here. Sowing is also omitted, 
along with several other good lyrics, which, though not favourites with the anthologists, 
ought to be better known. But The Gallows, the most ballad-like and formally 
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shaped of Edward Thomas’s lyrics (and never to my knowledge rescued by the antholo- 
gist), is here in all its glory of grimness and impressive melody. 

From Edward Thomas it is a long leap to Shangai, a book from India written in free 
verse. But Mr. Kaikini has real power in his tongue, and writes with passion and sin- 
cerity. If only he had not eschewed nearly all punctuation, his pages would have been 
much easier to read. Though Mr. Kaikini is a poet of despair and bitter inquiry the 
chief faults of the modernists are only on the horizon. 

Written partly in primitive forms and partly in traditional measures is David J. 
Darlow’s longish yet very readable and graphic poem telling of the loss of the troop-ship 
‘Mendi’ in the last war, when 615 men of the South African labour corps were drowned 
in a sea-collision, meeting their death with dignity and heroism. And relative to it in 
title, though completely different in manner, is Clive Sansom’s Jn the Midst of Death, a 
little volume of graceful lyrics, written in measures traditional and free, voicing a 
resigned spirit’s hope in the future, and trust in the symbols of nature and man’s vision. 

HERBERT PALMER 


Eclogues. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Richards Press. 55. net. 
The Gallows Cross. By HERBERT PALMER. Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 


Reviewers of new verse, by concentrating too exclusively on the experimental exercises 
of the latest school, tend to give but a restricted notion of the range of contemporary 
poetry and little idea of its variety. The more traditional poets and those writers who 
owe allegiance to no fashionable clique are apt to be ignored. Mr. Meyerstein and 
Mr. Palmer, for instance, poets very different in kind, appositely exemplify the diversity 
of present-day verse-writing; yet neither can be said to have received due recognition 
from these too partial critics. Such neglect by those whose business it is to draw atten- 
tion to all manifestations of the poetic spirit may have deprived many readers of the 
chance of acquaintance with work which would afford them considerable pleasure. 
Each of these poets has elected to go his own way, regardless of current fashions: and 
those who have a taste for scholarly verse could scarcely fail to appreciate Mr. Meyer- 
stein’s work; while others, to whom the more dynamic muse makes a stronger appeal, 
would surely respond to the bardic declamations of Mr. Palmer. 

In his new volume Mr. Meyerstein is at his best; interpreting, for the most part, 
personalities with whom his extensive reading has made him familiar, rather after the 
fashion of a Browning-in-litile, although his manner owes nothing to that of the earlier 
poet. And still less is it akin to that of the modern contortionists. His is no private 
poetry: here is no introspective exhibitionism. Mr. Meyerstein is not concerned with 
the exploration of the abysmal confusion of subconscious obscurity, so beloved of those 
self-centred writers who seek to give expression to their own inconsequent personalities 
in an all too appropriate irruption of incoherent images; but draws his inspiration from 
a remarkable diversity of sources; while his verse has something of the precision and 
lucidity of that of the eighteenth-century poets. The characters of these ‘Eclogues’, some 
of them people of importance in their day, others of less obvious consequence, are so 
various that I can only give an idea of the scope of Mr. Meyerstein’s interests by enumerat- 
ing their names. They are Clodia and Caelius; Meryon; Rimbaud; Clementi; Collins; 
Apollonius; Beddoes; Spinoza; Ducasse; Marryat; Karl, Beethoven’s nephew; Sand, 
Kotzebue’s assassin; Mendelssohn; Alexander; Pater and Wilde; Diomed and Cressid; 
and Chatterton; as well as several less well known or anonymous individuals. In his 
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vivid presentation of these diverse personalities Mr. Meyerstein explores a wide range 
of poetical, artistic, and musical interest; and skilfully re-creates the atmosphere of very 
different periods. For the most part his technique is at least adequate to his purpose. 
My own quibble with his method is that occasionally his very elaborate rhyme-schemes 
involve him in the exploitation of an all too obvious ingenuity. Even Browning, surely, 
would have hesitated to rhyme ‘vases’ with ‘Pa says’! 


Mr. Palmer’s has always been a vigorous and individual voice. As I have already 
indicated, he has something of the bardic spirit: yet, for all the eloquence of their 
righteous indignation, I doubt if the more topical poems in this little pamphlet are 
among his most successful. His most characteristic work has the air of improvisation; 
which, in itself, is no demerit: nevertheless, it is to be regretted that he does not subject 
his poems to a more rigorous revision before publication. Poetic ease, as distinguished 
from facility, can only be attained by infinite labour: and too much of Mr. Palmer’s 
verse reads like a first rough draft. In this it shares the defect of so much that is slap- 
dash and slipshod in contemporary verse. And although Mr. Palmer is a declared 
opponent of current literary tendencies, in several of these pieces he mixes his metaphors 
like any modernist; as, for instance, in this line— 


‘To nail the scourge that on the sunset lours’ 


and too much of his rhetoric displays a fashionable incoherence. The judicious exercise 
of self-criticism need involve no sacrifice of spontaneity: indeed, inspiration may evince 
itself more potently in the process of reconsideration than in the first hasty recording 
of the original impulse. The sincerity of Mr. Palmer’s denunciations of the Nazi spirit 
charges them with a forceful eloquence; but the exercise of a little restraint might have 
invested them with a more enduring power. Much the best poems in the pamphlet are 
the ‘Five Sonnets on Death’—and how distressingly ‘topical’ death is at the moment! 
These must rank with the best that Mr. Palmer has given us hitherto. They have all 
his characteristic vehemence; which, in this instance, is no mere exhibition of violence, 
but rather an evidence of real strength. 
WILFRID GIBSON 


Andrew Marvell. By M. C. BrapBroox and M. G. Litoyp Tuomas. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Whether or not the Richards—Leavis-Empson school of Cambridge criticism are 
prepared to give this latest survey of Marvell’s work their paternal recognition, the 
book is stamped everywhere with their unmistakable family features. Marvell himself 
comes from one of their approved periods, while his poems are scrutinized with a 
characteristic and conscientious word-microscopy. 

Such criticism can yield first-rate results, especially when applied to a poet with the 
verbal alertness of Marvell; and by their sensitive weighing of words, their tracing of | 
associations, references, and co-ordinations, the authors of this study do illuminate many 
of Marvell’s poems. The general effect of their analysis is to reveal depths and rich 
significances under the admitted charm and brilliance of his surface. Criticism of this 
kind is always worth while, though it is a little surprising that nothing is said of Marvell’s 
obsession with gardens and flower-imagery, his predilection for the four-stress line (from 
which he probably worked a more varied rhythm than any other English poet), and his 
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important part in smoothing and closing the heroic couplet for its perfection with 
Dryden and Pope. 

At the same time the book shows two weaknesses to which such criticism is liable. 
First, there is a tendency to chase the echo of the echo of words far from Marvell’s 
probable conscious or unconscious intention. We can admit that ‘rest’ in A Dialogue 
between the Resolved Soul, and Created Pleasure may include not only repose but choice (p. 71), 
but to extend this to the musketeer’s rest and arrive at a paradox seems an unjustified 
subjectivism. So with the association of ‘grass’ and ‘flesh’ (p. 42) in the examination 
of The Mower to the Glow-Worms. 

Where the authors do permit themselves the luxury of a generalization, as in their 
discussion of Marvell’s attitude to Nature, they are usually sound and stimulating. But 
on the whole (and this is the second weakness of this type of criticism) their survey 
leaves a somewhat fragmentary impression: there is no synthesis of Marvell’s thought, 
sensibility, and technique, though much invaluable data for anyone attempting such 
a synthesis. Only in the isolated, particular instances of individual poems do we feel 
that rich, integrated, and stable diversity that is the achievement of Marvell’s best poetry. 

The two chapters on his prose are lucid, interesting, and sensibly abundant in quota- 
tion. Their chief weakness is perhaps that, while drawing parallels between him and 
Swift, the authors do not give him full credit for his part in the creation of modern 
prose style, which is far too often traced straight from the pen of Dryden. 

Still, the book is a useful piece of criticism that should stimulate appreciation of a poet 
whom Grierson has called ‘the most interesting personality between Donne and Dryden, 
and at his very best a finer poet than either’. Even to-day his poetry has hardly received 
its rightful recognition. 

E. C. PETTET 


Fifteen Poets. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


Of the making of anthologies there is no end, but this one is ‘different’, as the shops 
say of wares for which they claim a distinctive character. With its short appreciations 
by well-known writers of each poet the book is somewhat after the plan of Ward’s English 
Poets, except that the larger and older anthology included in its comprehensive scope 
all the minor as well as the major poets, while this one is strictly limited to the major— 
ahd to fifteen of them. 

Their names must be given, if only to reassure the would-be reader that every poet 
included within the scope of the selection (viz. from Chaucer to the close of the Victorian 
era) is worthy of his place. They are: Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Browning, Tennyson, 
Arnold. The noble band being thus limited in number, no competent judge of English 
poetry will, I think, wish any orie of these names omitted, though he may wish there 
had been room for the masterpieces of some poets with a narrower range. But this, 
I take it, is outside the purpose of an anthology designed to represent only the work 
of poets whose output was large and various. The choices made with this aim in view 
could hardly have been bettered, and the introductions to the poets—all of them written 
by writers with special qualifications for the subjects they have undertaken—are marked 
by individuality and freshness of view, and though necessarily brief, some of them are 
distinct contributions to literary criticism. It is perhaps invidious to single out where 
the general level is so high, but Professor Charlton’s interpretation of Browning’s mind 
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and genius, and the beautiful tribute to the magic of Tennyson’s lyrical gift by the late 
Humbert Wolfe perhaps deserve special mention. It is interesting also to note in Professor 
Garrod’s fine appreciation of Arnold his endorsement of Swinburne’s view that Arnold 
was the greatest of the Victorian poets. I yield to none in my love of Arnold’s poetry, 
but when I think of the diversity and range of power that includes and lies between the 
Songs from The Princess and, say, The Northern Farmer, 1 must hold it of faith that 
Tennyson has the larger, as he has certainly the lovelier voice. Of the introductions by 
some of the younger critics it may perhaps be said that some are too little objective in 
their approach to the poets concerned. Will, for example, the ordinary reader get any 
true conception of the full stature of Keats as a poet from the interesting things Mr. 
Louis Macneice has to say about him? And why does Mr. Auden begin his brilliant 
sketch of Byron as man and poet by remarking that Byron is one of the three English 
writers with a European reputation—the other two being Shakespeare and Oscar Wilde? [The 
italics are mine.] We all know that Oscar Wilde, who is not altogether inadequately 
described as a delightful and amusing writer, has a continental reputation, and, I believe, 
Germany has produced an Oscar Wilde calendar. But shades of Richardson, Sterne, 
Scott, Dickens, and, in our own day, Kipling! And did not Goethe dub The Vicar 
of Wakefield the best-beloved book in Europe? A small point indeed—and perhaps 
hardly worth noticing in a book that is sure to take a distinguished and most useful place 
among English anthologies, if the statement were not as irresponsible as the conjunc- 
tion of the names is tiresome. 
GEORGE COOKSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Heritage of Poetry: English Poems from Chaucer to the Present Day. Chosen and 
edited by Pamir Wayne. Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d.; School Edition, 
5S. 

No anthology ever satisfies completely anyone but the anthologist. Everyone else 
will always lament the inclusion of this and the exclusion of that. If we could afford 
to do so we would make our own selection, and pay for its printing, for ourselves and 
our friends. The next best solution would be for an enterprising (and perhaps philan- 
thropic) publisher to print singly a large number of the best-known poems, a selection 
from which one could buy separately, and binding this in a sort of loose-leaf ledger so 
make one’s own anthology, writing out or typing any additional favourites that were 
unobtainable in print. This would also provide an excellent educational method for 
boys and girls to make their own selection under the guidance of their teachers. 

Failing these two ideals one must do with the best anthology made by another. After 
many years Palgrave’s Golden Treasury and Q’s Oxford Book of English Verse still hold 
almost undisputed sway. The former, as Mr. Wayne points out, has many obvious gaps 
and timidities; and even in the Oxford book there are many pieces that it is strange to 
find side by side with the real treasures of English poetry. Mr. Wayne has had the 
courage—tempered with imagination and judgement—to make a selection of some 500 
poems of which more than half appear in neither Palgrave nor Q. The result is an 
original and delightful anthology—retaining what has the first claim to be retained, 
and presenting many fresh pieces that have been undeservedly omitted from previous 
selections. Mr Wayne preserves a good balance between Part I (ending with Pope) 
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and verse since Pope; as well as, in Part II, between the sections that end with Swin- 
burne and the last section, which takes us from Hardy to the present day. 
There are some short, sensible, and very helpful notes. 


This Sceptred Isle. By G. Witson Knicut. Blackwell. 1s. 


The Professor of English at Trinity College, Toronto, here groups, under four heads 
(What England is, How England should act, What England must oppose, What England 
stands for), various passages from Shakespeare’s plays, recommending that they should 
be read aloud. There is some sound literary criticism in this essay, particularly where the 
character of Coriolanus is used to shed light on the wrong kind of militarism. The 
thirty-six pages are by no means undiluted Henry V. 


The Plain Man and the Novel. By RoGeR DATALLER. Nelson. 25. 6d. 

In this, No. 44 of Discussion Books, the ‘plain man’ (who, to some, may appear as 
metaphysical a hypothesis as your ‘pure Aryan’) is instructed how to grope his path 
through fiction’s tortuous ways by one of ‘common sense and sturdy manliness’ (vide 
blurb). Under nine heads types of novel are discussed, with salient examples, according 
to their subject-matter, and it is good to see the detective species put into the second 
order of creations in spite of Poe, Collins, Doyle, and some modern exponents. There is 
sound sense, too, in the comparison of Marryat with Conrad apropos of the sea-story, 
the quotations from Mr. Boden’s Miner, the space given to Cold Comfort Farm, as an 
exposé of the pitfalls of rural novelists, and the commentary on the private lives of 
Butler and D. H. Lawrence in their fictional connexion. Perhaps, then, one should not 
carp. But, quite apart from the ludicrous dismissal of Stanley Weyman on p. 51, on a 
par with the omission of Merriman and—most astonishing—of The Ragged-trousered 
Philanthropists (in the ‘industrial’ chapter) and New Grub Street, there is not a single 
indication in these 185 indexed pages that what makes a book worth reading is how 
it is written, unless a reference to ‘the ponderous and wagon-like sentences’ of Thomas 
Hardy (p. 141) is sufficient direction to the ‘plain man’ here. Boost for Mr. Bates, may 
be. Alas, poor stylists! Is Mr. Dataller, then, a mentor stultorum? He prefers Mr. 
Forster’s view of society to Mr. Aldous Huxley’s, evidently. The heart of the mystery 
he has not touched; what the public wants is enough for him. Oh where and oh where 
has one George Moore gone? 


. Topics. Ten Essays by WALTER SHEWRING. Hague and Gill Ltd. Pp. vi+116. 


55. net. 


Mr. Shewring’s short book will be certain of its readers, and of readers who will 
read it from cover to cover. The subjects chosen are literary or ‘philosophical’ and 
indicate that their chooser is sensitive to excellent literature and capable of pursuing 
earnest consideration on such themes as Classics at the University and Education in an 
Abnormal Society. Mr. Shewring’s brief collection does not accidentally include a clever 
Baconian essay on detective stories; his own style has something of the air and erect 
bearing of those good writers of the past who have restrained even elaborate thinking 
within the bonds of simplicity. But Mr. Shewring must acknowledge that he cannot 
yet use his beautifully staid prose for any matter that offers. It fails badly when it tries 
to smile: he writes, e.g., of Canon Gray—‘Coming once on a feast day to a religious 
house, he surprised a group of novices dancing a “‘ring of roses”. Pertly or ingenuously, 
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they asked him to join them: he accepted; and the rustic round took on a Handelian 
amplitude.’ Mr. Shewring unfortunately means us to smile in sympathy, not laugh 
in aversion. 


Exercises in Comprehension in English. By W. D. Watt. London Vale Tutorial 
Press Ltd. Pp. iv+76. 2s. 6d 


Mr. Wall has selected some fifty passages of prose and verse (his vision could have 
been more varied) and appends to each a short set of exercises. The success of his book 
in class will lie in the wisdom and literary sensitiveness of the teacher, for an approxi- 
mately correct answer to many a seemingly simple question is so notoriously difficult 
that not all Mr. Wall’s questions will justify the asking. The teacher might select from 
Mr. Wall’s what he thinks his pupils are fitted to answer, make up more on his own, 
and even set the class to set questions as part of the exercises, questions which are set 
because the setter knows or thinks he knows the correct answers to them. 


Exercises in Interpretation. By F. H. Prrrcnarp. George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 
Pp. 128. 15. 6d. net. 


Mr. Pritchard’s thirty well-chosen excerpts from English prose and poetry are 
followed up by original appreciations and exercises. The appreciations (designed as 
guides to enjoying the excerpts and also as guides to doing well in those examinations 
which require such feats) may perhaps be of some small use to minds mature enough 
to accept or reject but will be of small good to young minds that swallow everything 
and have no adequate words of their own to relieve the pains they feel afterwards. 
Mr. Pritchard has been too bold. Few even among great critics would care to alternate 
thirty of their own essays with thirty ‘master passages’. 


Readings from Richard Jefferies. Edited by RonaLp Hoox. The Scholar’s Library. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

This book is a pleasant addition to that excellent series The Scholar’s Library. Perhaps 
no writer lends himself more naturally to selective treatment than Richard Jefferies, 
and Mr. Hook has selected well. The choices are arranged under four headings: The 
Countryside, Country Folk, Creatures of the Wild, and Sport and Pastimes, and give 
a very representative view of the range and diversity of Jefferies’ ‘Nature Writings’. In 
these days of stress and anxiety it is good for young readers, as well as old, to gather 
something from the harvest of this quiet mind, that ‘with watchful eyes fed itself ’mid 
Nature’s old felicities’. 


Characters in English Literature. By Syivesrer Saviczar. Nelson. 15. 6d. 


Mr. Savigear has expended much ingenuity in the arrangement and composition of 
this little book. It appears to be designed to fulfil the double purpose of providing a 
skeleton history of English Literature, and a reader for school use between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen—to serve as ‘a perspective against which to view the set books of the 
general school examination’. 

But the two purposes are not easily combined, and the ‘serious’ attempt to provide 
a skeleton history of English Literature has burdened the book with a good deal of 
material that is unsuitable and unnecessary for such young readers. There is, in fact, 
some danger of the book becoming a mere cram book for ‘getting up’ English literature 
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without reading any of it. Let us hope, however, that in the hands of competent teachers 
the book, as the compiler desires, will prove a stimulus to further reading. It would 
indeed be a sad conclusion if, for example, the readers’ knowledge of that truly great 
man Mr. Pickwick were confined to the single extract from the Pickwick Papers provided 
by the book, and so with other characters that are inadequately introduced by the 
extracts given. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 
Sir,. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon in his interesting article ‘ “Terza Rima” in English Poetry’ in your 
last issue, says of Dante: ‘An eleven-syllable line has to be represented by a line of ten 
syllables, owing to the great paucity of “feminine” rhymesin English’. As I am completely 
ignorant of Italian I only know Dante through other people, and in verse chiefly through 
Laurence Binyon’s most excellent paraphrases; but I am very conscious of the difficulty 
of succeeding in terza rima with feminine endings, as I once wrote something in that 
measure; and if it is not one of the two or three longest English poems (I remember 
Poe’s Raven) using terza rima with feminine endings, it is probably unique and solitary 
among long and longish poems written in ottava rima (a peculiarly formal kind of stanza 
involving terza rima) since every stanza, save two, is composed with at least one triune 
of feminine rhymes in its make-up, and the two exceptions employ double monosyllables 
functioning as feminine rhymes, while most of the terminating couplets have feminine 
rhymes. I refer to The Offspring of Heaven and Hell, which was originally published in 
the New Statesman (a very long poem for a weekly journal) and is now accessible in my 
book of verse Summit and Chasm. Here, however, is one of its eighteen stanzas (though 
in this instance there is no feminine rhyme in the terminating couplet) : 

And so this bride of God, this fay of Heaven, 
This moth of wonder, hoverer from far spheres 
Was wooed of Satan seven days and nights seven, 
Forgetting who she was, whence her compeers. 
And Satan sullied her with Hell’s dark leaven, 
And kissed her amaranth mouth, and calmed her fears; 
And then he left her in the meadows wild 
The day he knew that she was quick with child. 


Forgive my calling your attention to it, but the poem made a small sensation on its 
first appearance, and as it is part of my daily business to call attention to anything 
exceptional in the verse of English poets, present and past, I suppose I have the same 


tights as regards myself. 
Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT PALMER 


To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

In the last number of English Professor Edith J. Morley calls attention to an error in 
my article on ‘Amelia Opie’—in which I represented the Fabians as in sympathy with 
William Godwin’s revolt against the marriage bond. On looking further into the 
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matter I find that I have been guilty of accepting unreliable information on this point, 
I wish therefore to offer an apology for the mis-statement and to thank Professor Morley 
for drawing attention to it. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. L. Bonp 


To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

Teachers of English to science students will have read with interest Mr. F. B. Stead’s 
‘English in the Science Sixth’ in Number 15 of English; and all will endorse the statement 
that these students—boys and girls—are ‘interested less in the form than in the content 
of what they read’. I think, however, that in the methods available to us he should 
have given ‘honourable mention’ to the short monograph as a valuable substitute for 
the essay. The method is as follows: 

(1) the preliminary discussion, when the students, under guidance, choose their own 

science subjects ; 

(2) the submission of a scheme of chapters; 

(3) the writing and marking stage by stage of the monograph. 

Interest in the matter—for example, Coal and its By-products—is assured, and the value 
of logical form is driven home by practical experience. The necessity for perspective 
often drives the student to reading far beyond his originally narrow conception of his 
subject; the need for clarity encourages him to take an interest in the mechanics of 
composition and leads to an examination of the Masters in order to observe method. 

The only objection that can be raised, I think, comes generally from the teacher, 
who may find himself wallowing in the terminology of an obscure science. 

Yours faithfully, 
SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR 


To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

Mr. F. B. Stead’s article ‘English in the Science Sixth’ makes some valuable suggestions, 
but I cannot agree with his recommendation ‘that “‘literature”’ in the restricted sense of 
the term needs to be supplemented and in a large measure replaced by English reading 
of a different kind’. Supplemented—yes; replaced—no. Unless my experience has been 
deceptively fortunate, I can testify that there are no better students of literature, as a 
subsidiary subject, than members of the Science Sixth. No natural antagonism exists 
between Science and Literature. It is true that the main interests of senior boys diverge 
towards one or the other, but a Sixth Form curriculum should surely offer two options: 
either Literature with some Science, or Science with some Literature. My colleagues 
in the Science Department, if in no other, would have agreed. 


Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD GROOM 


To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

I do not wish to prolong the controversy on the desirability of making the paper on 
English Literature optional in the School Certificate examination, but it may be of 
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interest to state that in one large maintained Secondary School for Girls no candidate 
is being entered this year for the English Literature paper (Set Books) in the London 
School Certificate. The aim of the English teaching in this, for some girls their last, 
year at school, is to give a sound intellectual training to each division according to its 
capacity and to give it fruitful contact with as wide a range of literature as possible. 
Freedom from the necessity to prepare for examination a specified number of set texts 
is found to be conducive to both these aims. 

It is, of course, impossible to draw any conclusions from a first year’s work on these 
lines, especially in abnormal conditions. One practical difficulty is that weak sets are 
deprived of a subject which, in the hands of a skilful teacher, can be regarded as a soft 
option; while at the same time to use English Literature as a fairly certain pass for weak 
Forms and omit it from the examination of able sets is clearly to weaken its position. 
It had been our intention to put the best set in for the examination, having confined 
work on the examination texts to one term only, but war conditions unfortunately 
preclude such experiments. 

Yours faithfully, 
Head Mistress W. A. WuiTInc 
County School for Girls, Bromley. 


To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

English has just arrived. It is very welcome. Not merely because it is so interesting 
but, also, because it shows that even in times of stress and strain there is some thought 
for other things. Every paper that comes from England, even the ordinary catalogue of 
a publisher, gives one a thrill of satisfaction for it means that England and the English 
are ‘carrying on’. 

The present number is smaller, but the quality is there. Some of the book reviews are 
admirable reading. 

Every good wish for your health, safety, and sense of humour. Never before has the 
last factor been of greater aid. The descendants of Sam Weller can not only ‘take it’ but 
they can ‘takeit’ withagrin. And the hit back is all the harder! ‘I was in London 1940’— 
will be a proud boast in the days to come. Hitler may blast bricks and mortar, but that’s 
not the real London. All of us who are old have one great wish and prayer: May we live 
to see the end of this struggle and the success of England! God bless those who love her. 

Yours very sincerely, 
‘Chelsea’, W. LENNARD 
14 Arthur Street, Mascot 
New South Wales, Australia. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


On y four schools have sent in between them fourteen entries for the Poetry Competition. 
We award the prize to the sonnet entitled To Keats written by Mollie Newport, aged 
18 years, of the Reigate County School for Girls, which we are glad to print. We also 
commend the poem Magical Melody by Mary Gerken of the Southampton Girls’ Grammar 
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School for its musical quality, and The Spirit of the Age by Alan Daventry of Barking 
Abbey School for its individual, if cynical, interpretation of its subject. 
TO KEATS 

You struggled for fulfilment, reached the goal 

Of autumn riches, when to ripeness grown 

Your spirit bore the fruit, tongue sang the tone 

Of red wine poured into a ringing bowl, 

For life and beauty were a flawless whole. 

That mind, a spark of God, that heart your own 

Were in the purging fire together thrown, 

Till forged from white-hot metal shone your soul. 

The everlasting truth, your living breath, 

Lives on; those all-discerning eyes still watch. 

You know. Alone most tortured and most blest 

You saw behind the face of life and death 

Beauty in all things; we but try to catch 

Your garment’s hem, remembering the quest. 

Mo Newport (aged 18). 
Reigate County School for Girls. 
The next Competition will be for the award of a prize for the best Essay. The subject of the Essay 

may be the choice of the competitor, provided it is approved by the School Authorities. Essays must not 
exceed 800 words and must reach the Editor of English by Fune 15. The age of the competitor 
must always be stated. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following is the only Report that has reached us for printing in this Number." 
PLYMOUTH 


Annual General Meeting, January 11, 1941 

There were present at the Committee Meeting which preceded the General Meeting 
Miss Goad (in the Chair), Mr. Judge, Miss Saville, and Mr. Whitfeld (Vice-President). 
Votes were counted and the following were elected to the Committee: Mr. Dundas, 
Miss Goad, Mr. Judge, Sir William Munday, Miss Herbertson, Mr. Whitfeld, and Miss 
Willis. This committee of seven was empowered to co-opt two other members. They . 
nominated Mr. Whitfeld as President, Sir William Munday as Vice-President, and con- 
firmed the Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary in their offices: and passed a vote of 
thanks to Miss Goad for the services she had rendered the Branch during her President- 
ship. 

The membership now stands at 38. 
Spring Programme: 

January 11. Miss E. Pocock: ‘Hannah More as Propagandist.’ 

February 1. E. G. Dundas: ‘Aristophanes.’ 

March 1. H. Whitfeld: ‘J. B. Priestley.’ 

April 11. Miss Saville: ‘The Relationship of History and Literature.’ 

t The Reports from Hull and Melbourne reached us too late for printing in this number. 
They will appear in the next.—Ed. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Tue Association by the deaths last autumn of Professor G. C. Moore-Smith and Mr. A. J. 
Spilsbury has lost two of its most distinguished and active supporters. Professor Moore- 
Smith founded the Sheffield Branch in 1910 and was for many years its President. To 
his claims to distinction in the field of Letters, especially in his writings on Elizabethan 
literature and drama, the Press has paid tribute. For the Association he collected Vol. 
viii of Essays and Studies, and was the author of Pamphlet 28 (The Poet and the Artist, 
and what they can do for us), now out of print. He died at Sheffield at the age of 82, where 
he had been Professor of English at the University for nearly thirty years, retiring in 
1924. He was certainly one of the most distinguished scholars in English Literature that 
the Association claimed. among its members, and he had its interests always at heart 
throughout his academic life at Sheffield. 


Mr. A. J. Spilsbury was Hon. General Secretary of the Association in 1915-16 and 
a member of the Executive Committee in 1913 and 1914. He was also President of the 
Leeds Branch. Mr. Spilsbury had a distinguished career as a schoolmaster. From 1917 
until 1939 he was Headmaster of Wakefield Grammar School, and for sixteen years 
earlier in his career he was Senior Classical Master of the City of London School—a 
post in which he was widely known and immensely popular. As a teacher his influence 
was great, and characterized by breadth of view and a humanity that was entirely free 
from pedantry. 

It is a pleasure to note that Poetry under the able editorship of Mr. Tambimuttu has 
been resuscitated. The November issue contains, among others, poems by Herbert Read, 


Richard Church, Lawrence Durrell, and the Editor—also some interesting criticism by 
Charles Madge, Herbert Read, Stephen Spender, and others. 


It is also satisfactory that Kingdom Come (the magazine founded in War-Time Oxford) 
continues its lively existence. The autumn number is remarkable for a long poem 
by Herbert Read entitled Ode without Rhetoric—written during the Battle of Dunkirk, 
Christopher Hassall and Lawrence Whistler also contribute poems to its pages—in fact 
the magazine is richly representative of the poetry of to-day. In the winter issue which 
has just reached us, the poetry again is often of a high order, and there is a searching 
appreciation of T. S. Eliot’s East Coker by Nevill Coghill. 


British Survey, with issues concerned with Iceland, Albania, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, the Presidential Election in the U.S.A., ‘Europe in Chains’, and Ireland and the 
Sea War, continues to be a most useful help to an intelligent comprehension of the war, 
and all that is at stake. We trust the schools are making use of it. 


Members who have been ‘evacuated? are requested to send their present addresses to 
the Acting Secretary at 3 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 


The attention of members is drawn to the leaflet enclosed with this Number. The 
Service Libraries and Books Fund under the Chairmanship of the Lord’ Mayor of 
London in its work of providing books and periodicals for the men and women of the 
Fighting Forces will be grateful for any help the Association can give. 

We thank the Sydney Branch of the Australian Association for its special message 
of good wishes to all our members at home in these days of trial and stress. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from January 1st to December gist, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 
(6) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Bibliography of 
the Modern Humanities Research Association at the members’ reduced price of 45. 6d., 
t free, non-members’ price being 8s. 6d. Application should be made to the Acting 
tary of the English Association, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7, 
¢) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 1os. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(d) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 

(e) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Acting Secreta 
3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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ONLY TIME WILL TELL—AN INDETERMINATE MEDITATION Wilfrid Gibson 
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